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A good act will never be regretted. 
But a bad act will always be re- 
gretted—or it ought to be. We cannot think of an 
unkind word, or an unloving deed, without feeling 
sorry for it. We shall always have a feeling of pleasure 
as we recall any kindly, loving word or deed. The way, 
and the only way, to have pleasant memories in time 
to come, is to provide for them by doing as God 
would have us do in the present time. 


Providing 
for the Future 


a 


What Punctuality Punctuality is something more than 
cludes being just on time. It would be a 
sorry state of things with a school of a thousand if 
every teacher and scholar arrived at the door at 


- 


exactly the minute designated for beginning school. 
All would then be late in getting into place, ready 
for a part in the duties of the hour. It is in view of 
this truth that punctuality in Sunday-school has 
been defined as being five minutes ahead of the time 
for opening. But even this is not always enough. 
Punctuality includes being present early enough to 
get into place and do everything that needs doing 
before the school hour, so as to have nothing to do at 
beginning time but to begin. 


- 


Some of the best things in life are 
not to be found by directly seeking 
them. They do not exist as objects of search. They 
have no existence, in fact, until we find them in our- 
selves as results. No man can find strength and 
appropriate it to his arm. That strength must come 
as a result of his obedience to conditions imposed by 
nature. No man ever found humility by a conscious 
grasping for it. The condition imposed upon him by 
nature is that, the moment he begins to cherish his 
supposed acquisition of so fine a virtue as humility, 
that moment it begins to vanish. A most desirable 
quality it is for him to have,—no objection to his 
knowing that,—but it will come to him, if it comes 
at all, not as « result of looking for it in himself, but 
as a result of looking upon that which is so far above 
and beyond himself that he cannot but feel his little- 
ness. He has attained his humility, or humble- 
mindedness, but he will lose it if he is satisfied to rest 
on it. It can remain with him only as a continuous 
result of a continuous gazing upon that which is 
greater and better than himself. 


How Humility 
Comes 


BO 


Comparison Of all arts, the art of comparing 
and Comparison things is one of the most necessary 
and the most difficult. All knowledge—all thinking, 
in fact—is a compdring and discovering relations 
among things. So comparison enters into the very 
essence of our mental life. The difficulties and falla- 
cies which we encounter in instituting comparisons 
we perceive in greater or less degree. But we often 
dismiss these difficulties in a phrase, such as 
“Other things being equal,” without stopping to 
investigate whether things are equal. It is no won- 
der that the world finds relief in the maxim, “ Com- 
parisons are odious,” for some things cannot be 
compared, and other things should not be. It may 
be necessary, or at least instructive, to compare classes 
in a Sunday-school, but the number of things which 
are not equal in any such comparison must not be 
lost sight of. A class that has but three pupils in it 
may be commended for perfect attendance for a 
month, while that which has eight pupils in it may 
have had but seven pupils present (and the same 
seven) during that month, and yet it is not com- 
mended for perfect attendance. Yet the larger class 
would seem to deserve more commendation because 
it is likely to be more difficult to have seven regular 
pupils than three. On the other hand, the class of 
three may be made up of delicate girls whose regu- 


- larity of attendance has been in the face of storms, 


long distances, and other obstructions; the class of 
eight may be made up of robust boys in the neighbor- 
hood, to whom such obstructions were no serious 
difficulty. So it is no wonder that many a person is 


vexed and discouraged in the effort to do well in life 

because of comparisons in which the main factors are 

not given their due value and weight. We must 

compare things if we would establish our position as” 
rational beings. But the things that must be done 

ought to be considerately and equitably done. 


C3 : 


The Religious Meaning of Light 


yar is our most expressive religious symbol, 

It suggests knowledge, goodness, and joy. Dark- 
ness is the synonym of ignorance, evil, and death, 
The wicked are said to love darkness rather than 
light. Light means openness, honesty, fairness. The 
children of day are said to walk in the light. “God 
is light,” says the Apostle John, “and in him is no 
darkness at all.” This means that he is perfect good- 
ness, perfect blessedness. It is God as light who 
fills human life with brightness and cheer, and makes * 
it worth living. 

These are some of the scriptural thoughts which 
are connected with the use of light as a symbol. All 
the joys that bless us, all the mercies that crown our 
days, all the delights of living in this world of beauty, 
all the friendships and loves that lend their sweetness 
to our existence, all the high hopes and bright visions 
that cheer us on in discouragement and trial,—all 
these are the lights of our life which emanate from 
God, the Father of lights. Whether this phrase, 
“the Father of lights,” refers to God’s relation to the 
heavenly bodies, or is a figurative representation of 
his spiritual relation to men,—in either case it is 
suggestive of thé character of God, and of the deep 
and high meaning of the figure employed. Like the 
sun, God may be conceived of as the center of the 
system of things in which we live ; and just as the sun 
pours his light upon every world, and flashes it to the 
farthest star that glitters on the outposts of creation, 
so God pours his boundless and universal light upon 
the world of souls. That light is all-pervasive, like 
the radiance of the sun, and nothing can shut it out 
from the human soul except that soul’s unwillingness 
that it should come in. 

Our life itself is one of the lights of God. How 
much it means just to live,—not merely exist, but to 
live! Mere existence is not worth much ; the stone 
exists, but it neither profits by nor enjoys its exist- 
ence. It is only where self-conscious life begins that 
the joy of living begins. The animal has but a par- 
tial self-consciousness, yet even with this he possesses 
some capacity for enjoying his existence. The life 
of the animal even has in it an element that is higher 
than the mere existence of the physical world with 
all its vastness andsbeauty. Life is the most wonder- 
ful thing of which we have any experience in this 
world ; especially is this true as we find it im its 
highest manifestation in man. It is, indeed, but a 
vapor, as the apostle says, so far as its earthly con- 
tinuance is concerned ; but if measured by its sub- 
tlety, its possibilities, and its destiny, it is the most 
‘wonderful thing that we know next to God himself. 
For life is not merely a mysterious principle which 
animates the body, but includes those more myste- 
rious powers, the subtle perceptions and feelings, the 
appreciation of beauty, snsceptibil ty of kindness, 
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the emotions of tenderness and gratitude, the freaks 
of fancy, the constructive power of the imagination, 
the faculties of knowledge through the senses and 
by the reason, the laws of association and of thought, 
the power of choice, the sense of responsibility, the 
perception of right and wrong, the promptings of 
conscience, the feeling of our dependence and of our 
obligation to God,—all these are phases of our life, 
and we live this manifold life because we are akin to 
God. Our capacity for enjoyment is one of his lights ; 
the pleasure of acquiring knowledge is ariother of the 
lights of life emanating from the great Father. All 
those exquisite feelings and perceptions which open to 
the trained spirit the higher realms of beauty in form 
and in thought, are from the Father of lights, the 
Father of our spirits. ‘ 
But the most remarkable thing about the light o 
life which God has put within us is that it may be 
continually enlarging and brightening. Every one 
of these powers to which we have referred is capable 
of indefinite growth. There is a keen pleasure in the 
use of our faculties which surpasses any joys which can 
be importedinto our souls from without, Our deepest 
springs of enjoyment are within. It is the light of 
the life that is within us which illuminates and 
gladdens our whole.existence. And since our powers 
_ re capable of indefinite growth, wc may be sure 
that we have in this world but begun to taste the 
possible richness of life. If, therefore, we have to 
thank God for the light of life which now is, we have 
also to thank him for the better thing which it shall 
become. The best thing about our life is that it need’ 
not remain at a standstill, but may go on enlarging, 
Geepening, and strengthening forever. 
Jesus said of himself, “I am the light of the 
“world,” and the Apostle John says that Christ is 
the light which lighteth every man coming into 
the world.” He is the expression of God’s perfect 
character, and he has always been revealing himself 
to human hearts and human lives in mysterious and 
invisible ways. He is the perfect embodiment of the 
divine love, and came to earth in order that he 
might kindle in human hearts the light of love. He 
is the perfect expression of divine sympathy and 
pity, and he seeks to quicken in all men these noblest, 
tenderest feelings. How ought we to thank God for 
kindling within us the lights of ‘love and sympathy ? 
These surely are the reflection of the divine nature 
in us. It is because God has shined into our hearts 
that we can enter into the cares and sorrows of others. 
How subtle a power and how sweet a balm is sym- 
pathy! It comes to us and parts all ovr burdens, 
taking half itself. It is this which binds men to- 
gether, and makes them one. Sympathy is divine. 
It is the bond which binds earth and heaven. By it 
God takes us and carries us on in his heart when we 
forget him. By it he reached down t our sinful 
and darkened world, and in the person of his Son 
himself “bore our sins and carried our sorrows.” 
But for the sympathy of God and our fellows, life 
would be dark and cheerless indeed. The man who 
is compelled to think that in his trouble he has no 
human sympathy, feels himself an outcast ; but when 
we have that sympathy we are bound to one another, 
and the strength of other hearts flows into ours. 
Hope is one of the lights of God. We find how 
much our hopes mean for our lives when we are in 
trial, perplexity, or grief. Then the light of hope is 
like a beacon-light flashing its radiance over the dark 
and restless sea. High hopes have cheered men on 
through discouragement to the grandest achievements. 
Daniel Webster, in one of his orations, speaks in elo- 
quent words of the hope that animated Columbus 
and led him to brave the perils of unknown seas. 
He speaks of that “ most touching and pathetic scene 
when the great discoverer of America stood on the 
deck of his shattered bark, the shades of night fall- 
ing on the sea, yet no man sleeping, tossed on the 
billows of an unknown ocean, yet the stronger bil- 
lows of alternate hope and despair tossing his troubled 
thoughts, extending forward his harassed frame, 
straining westward his anxious and eager eyes, till 
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pt 


Heaven at last granted him a moment of rapture and 
ecstasy in blessing his vision with a sight of the 
unknown world.” : 

Thus is God filling the world of spirits with the 
light of life, of love, amd of hope, which shines per- 
petually from him who is the light of the world. 
All that is bright and beautiful is from him. All 
that cheers and comforts us, all that fills life with 
eager interest and precious hope, is from the Father 
of lights. - How blessed, then, to walk by faith in 
the light of his love, to rejoige in the light of his 
promises! Then, though the world should darken 
on our sight, there will still be a sweet and mellow 
radiance in the upper air. The Father of lights will 
not cease his shining at nightfall, “At even-time 
there shall be light.” The shadows of infirmity and 
age, and even of death itself, shall not dim the light 
of God, but trustful hearts shall find that, 


“ As the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars invisible by day.” 


SOPEN LETTERS® 


There are veteran Sunday-school 
workers, as well as novices, among 
the subscribers of The Sunday School 
Times. Not long ago, Mr. A. D. Matthews, of Brook- 
lyn, in renewing his subscription for five years, said this 


Veteran Workers in 
the Sunday-school 


was his seventy-sixth year in the Sunday-school, he 


being in the eighty-seventh year of his age, and having 
taken The Sunday School Times since its first number. 
At this, Mr. Andrew Nicholson, of New Castle, Indiana, 
is prompted to write of his long service as follows: 

I am ninety years old, and suppose I commenced Sunday- 
school when I was ten years old, though I have no record. 
During that time I have served as scholar, teacher, and super- 
intendent. Whilst teacher I have sometimes been marked 
present every Sunday during the year. When I resigned as 
teacher, I took my seat in my old class, and, notwithstanding 
age, bad weather, and ten squares to walk, I have not missed a 
Sunday since last August 18, when I was too unwell. When 
the International lessons were adopted, I was an old man. I 
never wanted to be young half so much in all my life. I did 
want to live at least seven more years, The Lord has granted 
to me more years than he did to the king [Hezekiah], for which 
I am very thankful. I have taken The Sunday School Times 
for thirty years, and expect to take itaslong as I live. During 
all this time I have only missed one or two numbers. 


There are willing learners of more than fourscore 
years in many a Sunday-school in the land. The writer 
of this paragraph has had more than one such learner at 
a time in a Bible class which he leads, and he has been 
privileged to see three generations of Bible students sit- 
ting before him side by side. 4 true child of God is 
never too old to learn from God’s Word. 


a 


One of the pleasantest features in 
editorial service for The Sunday 
School Times is im the assurance that 
comes from appreciative readers, who value it for them- 
selves or for those who are unable to subscribe for it. A 
few weeks ago, mention was made of a clergyman in 
Ohio whose house had been sold’on the foreclosure of a 
mortgage, and who was compelled to drop his subscrip- 
tion because of lack of means to pay for it; also of a 
Kansas subscriber, who from poverty had not used butter 
for a year, nor eaten white bread for months, and now 
must give up his much valued Sunday School Times. 
Both of these subscribers were promptly provided for, 
and they expressed their hearty gratitude. But others 
were touched by the disclosure of need, and responded 
with proffers of aid. A Pennsylvanian of warm heart 
and open hand wrote promptly : 


Helping Needy 
Subscribers 


When I opened your paper of March 14, I was saddened by 
reading the letters from former subscribers in Ohio and Kansas, 
who, on account of lack of means, had been compelled to dis- 
continue their subscriptions, though I was gladdened by your 
note to the effect that there are those who take pleasure in pro- 
viding for such cases. The Sunday School Times has been such 
a source of comfort and instruction to me that I ask to be placed 
on the list of the “ warm-hearted givers.” Charge any worthy 
ease to me, and I will promptly honor the draft. 


From New York State comes this generous response : 


I was very much touched by the story of your two subscrib- 
ers, in The Sanday School Times of March 14, and was so glad 








you did not drop them, as I have kept thinking about them and 
perhaps some others, I asked myself—or, rather, the Holy 
Spirit asked me—how much I was sorry, and that led me to put 
in the enclosed eheck for those who cannot afford your very 
valuable paper. I do not wonder at their feeling bad about 
giving it up. I would rather give up any (or all) others than it. 


Several readers, being touched by these appeals, have 
proposed to forward to needy persons their copies of The 
Sunday School Times when they have read them, if the 
names of the needy ones be given to them. While 
appreciating the spirit of these proffers, The Sunday 
School Times cannot be a party to such a mode of dis- 
tribution for several reasons. The original subscriber 
would naturally wish to retain the paper until its lesson 
matter were made use of, and, if not forwarded until 
then, it would be of little use to a new reader. One 
who needs The Sunday School Times as a lesson help 
ought to have it fresh, in season to make it available in 
ordinary lesson study ; and there are willing givers ready 
to aid in such supply. Moreover, the postage on a single 
copy of the paper, thus sent after its use by one reader, 
would amount to two cents more in a year than the club 
rate to original subscribers. It would require an amount 
of correspondence in the editorial rooms to put giver and 
receiver in communication with each other that would 
cost more than the price of many new subscriptions. 
It is very well to give away near home copies of The 
Sunday School Times when one has done with them; 
but such papers cannot be made use of to advantage 
through the editorial or the publication office. 





By Susan Coolidge 


EARTS are heavy with doubt 

And eyes are dim with fears, 
For the urging ills without, within, 
The crowding want and the growing sin, 
And the dream of the confident years 
Seems crumbling and dying out ; 
But courage, soul! be brave, endure | 
Behind the wrong God standeth sure. 
Helpless we stand, and weak, 
By the beds where our dear ones lie, 
And see them suffer, and have no power 
To lift the weight of one weary hour, 
Or call the-light to the eye 
Or the rose to the fading cheek ;— 
But courage, soul, count not in vain 
Thy hope, for God is in the pain. 
Downward the dark wings sweep, 
The flickering life burns low, 
We watch the faint pulse flutter, cease, 
The suffering give place to peace, 
The dear face calmer grow. 
Up, soul! thy courage keep ! 
For God, who gives our mortal breath, 
The Lord of life, is Lord of death. 

Newport, R. I. 


CAS 


In Witness of the Blessing_of 
Sunday-School Conventions 


By William Reynolds 
Field Superintendent 


HE Sunday-school State, County, and District Asso- 

ciation is the best home missionary society there 

is in existence. It is not only the most efficient, but the 
cheapest. +. 

Plant a Sunday-school in any community, and take 
care of it and cultivate it, and it will develop into a 
church as surely as an acorn will into an oak-tree. 

The church to which I belong way started in a spirit- 
ually destitute part of our town; hot one of the first 
scholars had ever been in a Sunday-school before. It is 
now one of the largest churches in- Illinois, and the 
mother of other churches in that city. 

I remember once being in a town of twelve hundred 
inhabitants, which was the county-seat for more than 
forty years, but never had a church or Sunday-school 
within its bounds. What might be expected in such a 
community? I never saw so many saloons for sd small 
aplace. The jail was full, and prisoners were ‘chained 
on the outside. We hunted over that town for nome live 
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Christians, fuund three. (We might have found more 
if we had made a house-to-house visitation.) . 

We called them together, organized a county Sunday- 
school association, appointing one president, another 
secretary, and the third treasurer, and the three to con- 
stitute an executive committee. 

After explaining to them their duties, and exacting a 
promise that they would convene at once and organize a 
Sunday-school, we left them, commending them to God 
and his sustaiming grace. Now for results: Seven years 
after this, I was invited to that place to attend the an- 
nual convention of that Sunday-school Association. On 
coming into the town, I counted five steeples from as 
many churches, but not a saloon in the place, or a per- 
eon in their jail.’ I asked when this marvelous change 
commenced, They said from our visit seven years before, 
and the establishment of that Sunday-school. 

These conventions not only disseminate better ways of 
working, but develop workers which prove to be a bless- 
ing to their community, and often to the entire state. I 
was in attendance upon the North Carolina convention, 
when a delegate arose and reported the work in his 
county about as follows: “In reporting my county, I wish 
to say that, a year ago, I attended a convention for the 
first time in my life, to see what it was like, and what 
they did. My county was called on for a report of the 
work. I stated I was the superintendent of a school in 
that county, but did not know how many more there 
were in the county, or how many were in or out of the 
Sunday-schools. 

“Mr. Reynolds, who was present, remarked, ‘ Don’t 
you think it is about time for some one in that county 
to find those things out, and is there any better man than 
you to make the investigation?’ I felt the force of the 
suggestion, and promised to do so. On my return home 
I commenced such an investigation, and found but thir- 
teen Sunday-schools in my county. 

“T called a convention of all persons in the county in- 
terested in Sunday-schools to meet at the county-seat on a 
certain day. There wasafairattendance. God was with 
us. We organized a county association, visited other 
parts of the county, organized more schools, arranged for 
house-to-house visitation, etc. Now I can report thirty- 
four schools in our county, all in good condition, and 
from six hundred scholars a year ago we now have over 
sixteen hundred in our schools. Besides this, we are 
forming normal classes for training teachers.” 

What marvelous resplts in one year! I can also say 
that this man has a teachers’-meeting, held regularly 
every week for three years, in a country district, five 
miles from any town. ° Z 

I know another man, a farmer, in this same state, who 
conducts a teachers’-meeting, winter and summer, ina 
country school on a week night, and has an average 
attendance of three-quarters of his teachers, besides 
eight or ten young people he is training for teachers, 
Don’t say you can’t keep up a teachers’-meeting. You 
can if you have “grit and grace’’! 

The Sunday-school work needs a more thorough inter- 
denominational organization. We must have more co- 
operation, so as to be able to look over the entire field, 
find out its need, and where the weak places are, and 
supply their wants. 

How could an army conduct a campaign without con- 
sultation and co-operation on the part of the corps com- 
manders? So with us; we are a great army, composed 
of corps (denominations), but one army; one com- 
mander, Christ; one flag, the banner of the cross; one 
enemy, Satan; fighting for one object, the upbuilding of 
Christ’s kingdom ; and will ultimately inhabit the same 
blessed land—Heaven. 

Then why should we not stand closer together, and 
take counsel with each other? These international, state, 
county, and district conventions give us this oppor- 
tunity. Let us embrace it. We are not seeking to 
remove the fences that divide us, but to remove the 
“barbed wire” from the top, so we can reach over and 
take each other by the hand, and cheer each other on 
the way 

At the Missouri Sunday-schoo. Convention held at 
Sedalia, among the reports given was the following from 
Stone County. This county is situated in the southern 
part of the state. It has no railroad. The county is 
mountainous or hilly. Its present population is about 
ten thousand. 

In 1887 there was not a church-building in the county, 
and only six Sunday-schools, with two hundred and 
twenty-two enrolled, when they began the present county 
Sunday-school organization. Now watch the progress. 

In 1888 they reported in Sunday-schools, 666; in 1889, 
1,296 ; in 1890, 1,800; in 1892, 2,136; in 1898, 2,564. In 
this year [1893] the county was represented in the state 
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convention. There they heard of house-to-house visita- 
tion, and other means of extending and improving their 
Work, so that the next year they were able to report a 
total in their Sunday-schools of 4,468,—a net gain of 1,904, 
The percentage in Sunday-school to public-school age 
is 135. In 1895 their report showed fifty-two Sunday- 
schools in the county with an enrolment of 6,172,—a 
net gain of 1,704. The public-school census is 3,452 
of school age, making the percentage 167}. Every 
township is organized, and carries on house-to-house 
visitation. The president, who is a merchant—Mr, 
T. I. Porter—living in Galena, Missouri, traveled in the 
county, in 1895, 1,417 miles in his own conveyance and 
on horseback, giving his time, and paying his expenses. 
Every school took an offering for the support of the state 
work, and sent up nearly a hundred and fifty do lars, this 
being the largest.contribution of any county, except St. 
Louis, in the state. 

At their last county convention, forty-four out of the 
fifty-two schools were represented. One school district 
reported every man, woman, and child in the district 
were in the Sunday-school. They took the “‘ banner” last 
year (as they did the previous year) for the best organized 
county in the state. I have no hesitation in saying it is 
the banner county in the United States. No such record 
or progress can be shown in any place, as this. All hail 
to such a man and his devoted wife, who has accompanied 
him in most of his journeys over the county! What a 
country we should have if we had such a man as T, I. 
Porter in every county in the United States! 

Let us pray God to raise up more such men,—and, 
reader, suppose you help God answer your prayer. 

Peoria, Til. 


ro 
With a Flutter of Wings 


By C. H. Crandall 


FTEN, as I sit musing in my chair, 
Come lovely thoughts, bright-hued and Celicate, 

Like little birds down fluttering through the air, 

And perch about in most enchanting state. 
And thet I think to catch the fairy forms, 

To shut them in a golden cage of words, 
Keeping them safe from outer cold and storms, 

That I may show to men my singing birds. 
With pen or pencil then I try to trace, 

But the shy elves love freedom more than bars, 
Their home is in the boundless spirit-space, 

They fly away, and soar among the stars. 

Springdale, Conn, 


Cr 
Inductive Book Studies of the Bible 


By Professor Henry Churchill King 


HE following directions were prepared originally 

for the use of s‘udents in the Bible classes of Ober- 

lin College, and have been thoroughly tested. -The 

interest of the students, and the really excellent charac- 

ter of the work done by them under these directions, 

have made it seem worth while to hand on these sugges- 
tions to a larger number. 

In spite of its marvelous unity, it is obvious upon the 
face of it that the Bible is still a library of individual 
books or pamphlets, written by individual men under 
definite circumstances to individual men under definite 
circumstances for definite purposes, just as books are 
now written, and one turns to their prefaces to get their 
drift. 

These books of the Bible, then, are natural wholes, 
and from these wholes the most thorough study must 
begin. The fundamental method must be by book 
studies, and upon such study all the more fragmentary 
methods should be based. Even the “higher critic” 
needs to take account of the fact that the books, just as 
they now stand, seemed to their final redactors to be 
unities. 

The aim, then, is to master each book as one would 
seek to master a college text; then, from the knowledge 
of the single books, to work forward to a conception of 
the collection as a whole, and backward to a knowledge 
of the details. The method is avowedly analytic, rather 
than synthetic. It assumes that it is safer to start from 
the conerete whole of the book, and work back to its ele- 
ments, rather than by microscopic study of its assumed 
elements to work forward to a knowledge of the book. 
Does not thought- go by paragraphs, rather than by 
phrases? Will it not be safer to follow essentially the 
order of growth in the writer’s mind, rather than an 
assumed order of our own? May it not be that Bible 





students have often made a mistake, like that made by 
most psychologists when, instead of beginning the subject 
with the whole concrete consciousness‘of man, they 
assume that its elements are sensations, and fit their 
description of the facts to this assumption ? 

However one may answer these questions, no genuine 
Bible student is likely to deny the value of book studies 
as at least one method of Bible study, and the writer 
hopes that the definite directions followed may persuade 
some for whom the B b!e has, perhaps, seemed somewhat 
unreal and far off from life, to attempt a more compre- 
hensive study of the Bible, that will enable them to 
know these books as they know their individual friends, 
The directions are given in the concise form in which 
they have been put into the hands of students. 


DIRECTIONS. 

Yotes.—1, The student needs to exercise patience in this 
inductive study. It takes time, and the best results do not 
come at once, Get the material thoroughly in hand before 
attempting any inferences. 

2. These directions are generally applicable to the study of 
any book of the Bible, but they may profitably be modified in 
details according to the special character of the book studied, 

3. The student should quite abstain from the use of commen- 
taries and introductions until after he has made his own best 
study, when he may use them freely, and with great advantage, 

4. A note-book is needed, with divisions corresponding to the 
directions, 

5. The work needs a single-column Revised Version of good- 
sized type. 

I, THE MATERIAL CLASSIFIED. 

1. Read the entire book at a sitting, two or three times, if pos. 
sible, to get the first large impressions of the book, and 
put down these first impressions at once. 

2. Read the book again with care several times, to note the 
main repetitions, both verbal repetitions and repetitions 
of thought. This is most important, to get the drift of 
the author’s thought. Classify these repetitions in the 
note-book, giving full references. 

3. Read the book again, to mark the notable points, the points 
which seem to you most important and impressive, 
Indicate them by a short vertical b/ue line in the inside 
margin, between the verse numbers and the text. 

4, Read again to note all the difficu’ties. Indicate by short 
red line. 

5. Mark the personal, historical, and geographical references ; 
all points indicating circwmstances and the spirit of the 
times. Indicate by short brown line. 

6. Make a concise statement in the note-book of the contents 
of the book by chapters, deciding upon one or more brief 
subjects for each chapter. 

7. Mark special points,—for example, suffering, 8 with red 
underline ; the work of the Spirit, 8 with blue underline; 
the coming of Christ, C; Kingdom, K ; possibilities of 
Christian life, Xn; Resurrection, R; Promises, P; Di- 
vinity of Christ, Xt. The student may well add other 
symbols for particular points in individual books, These 
marks assist greatly in final inferences. 


What these special points are in a given book will 
depend largely on the main repetitions of the book. See 
point two. 


8. Decide upon the subject of each paragraph. Indicate by 
underscoring in biue, with vertical blue line at the be- 
ginning and end of the expression chosen ; or write in 
the inner margin. 

9, Decide upon the connections of paragraphs with each other. 
Indicate either by connecting similar words or expres- 
sions in the two paragraphs, or by writing in a sugges- 
tive word or phrase in the space between the paragraphs. 

10. Make as careful an analysis as your time will allow of the 
individual paragraphs, dividing and sub-dividing to trace 
out the thought completely. The aim of the analysis is - 
thinking, and any thoughtful analysis is of value. In- 
dicate divisions, subdivisions, etc., by Arabic numerals 
as follows: 1, 1), (1), 1], [1], putting larger divisions in 
inside margin, and smailer divisions in the text. 


II, INFERENCES. . . 


1. The Characteristics of the Book : 

1) Point of view. 2) Method of treatment. 3) Style, 
4) Other special qualities. 5) Comparison with other 
books. : 

2. Circumstances : 

1) Of the writer. (1) Internal evidences of the author- 
ship, and (2) special circumstances at time of writing. 

2) Of those for whom the book was written. (See point 
five under Material.) 

3. Internal evidence as to the place and date of writing. 

4, State definitely the purpose or purposes of the author in the 
book, 

5. Decide upon a clear statement of the subj.ct of the book 
as a whole. 

6. Make a complete analysis of the book as a whole, deciding 
upon the main divisions, sub-divisions, etc., and carrying 
on the division until each paragraph has found its place 
in the analysis. Nothing will so surely give you a grasp 
of the whole book. Put the analysis both in note-book 
and in outer margin. The outer margin should be re- 
served for this analvsi« of the entire book. 











































































































7. Gather all the suggestions which throw light on the inner 
life of the writer, his intellectual and spiritual charac- 
teristics. Attempt a “ character study” of the writer. 

8. Determine upon the conception of the Christian life shown 
in the book, the predominant view of it: 1) the truths 
chiefly emphasized ; 2) the chief motives appealed to; 
3) the conceptions of God, Christ, and the Spirit; hence 
4) the possibilities of the Christian life, and 5) warnings. 

9. Decide upon the lesson of the book as a whole, comparing 
with other books. 

10. Review your difficulties, and attempt a final solution of 
them, so far as possible, from your study of the book, 
before you turn to complete your study by the help of 
others. 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 





Mission of the Violets 
By Emma Playter Seabury 


ONG ages ago, when the earth was young, 
There were wood nymphs playing around, 

When the songs of summer had all been eung, 

And the leaves fell on the ground, 
And the touch of the frost had blighted the flowers, 

These fairies used to creep, ; 
Into a tree, in the ferny bowers; 

And cuddle down for a sleep. 


And they never woke through the winter, you see, 
Till the Spring came over the hills, 

And the sap welled up in the heart of the tree, 
And the sunshine freed the rills; 

And a robin sung in the topmost bough, 
And the arbutus smiled in the wood ; 

They knew it was time to wake up now, 
And the fairies understood. 


One year they danced so late in the fall 
They dreamed when the Spring was nigh ; 
Turned over, and never woke up at all, 
When she kissed them and passed them by. 
And Summer came tiptoeing down the glen, 
And the fern leaves whispered and shook, 
And the wild rose scattered her blossoms again, 
At the witching call of the brook. 


And the daisies were dead, and the parching grass 
Rustled its faded shreds, 

The nestlings chirped when they saw them pass, 
As they stole from their mossy beds ; 

And no one welcomed them back to earth, 
Now frolicsome Spring had fled, 

And the Queen of the nymphs had lost her mirth, 
In the rollicking dance she led. 

She summoned her court, and a law was made, 
That some of the fauns must lie 

Under the snows that the winter laid, 
And the leaves that were drifting by, 

And watch through all of the icy cold, 

- For the Spring, and wake the rest ; 

So the violets hide in the rich brown mold, 

And pull it over their breast. 


But whenever they hear the voice of the Spring, 
You are certain to see them peep, 

And they make the isles of the forest ring, 
Waking the nymphs who sleep. 

For the violets are as true as the skies, 
And the Dryads have no fear ; 

So they sleep till they open their sweet blue eyes, 
And call that the Spring is here. 

Pittsburg, Kansas. 
Oro 


How Grammer Saw the Procession 
A True Story 
By Ruth Hall_ 


“J TELL you, grammer,” cried Tommy, “it’s going 
to be a buster!” 

I am sorry that Tommy said “ buster,” but he did. 

“Five elephants,” he went on rapturously, “and 
camels, and a rhinoceros, and a hippopot—you may call 
‘em! And ladies on horses, and gentlemen, and cars ’n’ 
chariots! Joe Mattice saw it in St. Louis. He says it’s 
all true that the bills say, it’s the biggest show on earth. 
And he liked the procession ’most the best part of it. 
Whew!” Tommy danced up and down beside the bed. 
“Don’t I want to see that procession, though!” 

“T wisht I could see it,” said grammer, wistfully. 

Tommy’s brown eyes grew sober. He looked at the 
worn, thin face nestling into the pillow, which was 
scarcely whiter. He remembered how many years—all 
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those of his active little life—his grandmother had lain 
there helpless, dependent on just such scraps of news as 
this, brought to her by her family and her friends, for- 
her acquaintance with the outside world. 

“T wisht you could,” he exclaimed. 

The poor old woman began to whimper. 

“ Nothing ever happens that’s nice,” she muttered. 
“T don’t have a bit of pleasure.” 

“ That’s so,” said Tommy. 

“ Why don’t they go down this street?” she wailed, 
wagging her nightcap. ‘Then I could see right out the 
window. The bed’s close enough. But, no, they must 
take Adams Street instead. Just my luck! Old Miss 
Stimson, she’ll see it, ’cause she lives on Adams. And 
she ain’t rheumatic and bedridden. I think it’s terrible 
mean.” 

Two tears trickled forlorniy down her cheeks. Tommy 
wiped them away with his grubby handkerchief. 
“It’s too bad,” he murmured consolingly. 

real too bad.” 

“You might have known better,” his mother re- 
proached him, later, “ than put such a notion into your 
grammer’s head. I’ve had a dreadful time with her. 
She’s as unreasonable as a baby.” 

“T didn’t mean to put any notion,” Tommy insisted. 
“TI was just a-talkin’.” 

But, indeed, all that evening, and the first thing the 
next morning when she awoke, Mrs, Truman lamented 
loudly the loss of this pleasure, which certainly would 
come exasperatingly close, for Adams Street was only a 
block away. 

Tommy listened to her complaints, coupled with those 
of his mother, until he felt like a little criminal, instead 
of a well-meaning boy who had hoped to entertain his 
afflicte:! relative with the current gossip of the town. 

There was a weight of responsibility, too. It was true 
that he was the one who had put this notion into gram- 
mer’s head. Suddenly, like an inspiration, /y fring 
thought darted across his low spirits, Shoulg’ -«it? 
It was a desperate decd, and reine _ “ture, 
nothing have. So his copybook said, in shaded script. 

He put on his best hat, blackened his shoes, and 
marched out of the h:use. 

Straight to the cireus-grounds went Tommy. There 
theré was the bustle of a city, amid tents going up, the 
sides of cages falling with a bang, a man cooking in an 
enclosure, and others hurriedly taking dishes from a long 
table with benches on either side. 

“T want to see Mr. D——,” Tommy announced to one 
of these people. 

The man laughed : 

“What for? Wanta pass? You ought to get it for 
your impidence.” 

“T don’t want a pass,” said Tommy. 

“ What’s your business with him, then?” 

“No matter,” replied the little boy, stiffly. 
is he?” 

The man pointed over his shoulder, with a gria: 

“There he is,” he answered. ‘Step up to him, -I 
dare you!” 

Tommy walked sturdily forward to where a broad- 
shouldered, round-faced man, with a glistening jewel in 
his shirt-front, stood talking to a group of reporters. 

“Are you Mr. D ?” he inquired. 

“Yes, my man. What is it?” 

Tommy took off his best hat politely. 

“ Will you please go down Haverhill Street?” he said, 

“ Will I—what?” 

“ Will you tell the provession to go down Haverhiil 
*steader Adams?” 

The proprietor winked towards the smiling reporters. 

“There’s nothing cheeky about you,” he remarked, 
biting the end of a cigar. “ Why should I do that,- -if 
you please?” 

The freckled face was very earnest. 

“‘So’s grammer can see it. She’s bedridden, you know, 
’n’ she’s awful feeble. She’s kinder childish.” Tommy 
looked very wise and old as he made this statement with 
an awe-stricken fall of the voice. ‘And she wants to 
see the procession so bad! You just oughter hear her 
ery! She says noth’ nice ever happens to her. Oh, please 
to go down Haverhill!” 

Mr. D——’s sharp eyes swept the circle of faces about 
him. They were 10t smiling now. 

“ Where is Haverhill?” he asked. 

Tommy gave quite a bound into the air. 

“Oh! will you do it?—will you? Itain’t but a block 
out of your way,—honest, it ain’t!” 

The showman put his broad hand on the child’s 
shoulder. 


* You must iea: us,” he said. 
“ I? ” 


“It is 


“Where 
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“ Yes, so we can tell where to go. They’re forming 


now. You've no time to spare. Look there!” 

Tommy looked. A band, in glittering red and gold, 
their musical instruments shining in the sunlight, ad- 
vanced in his direction. Behind them he saw an ele- 
phant’s waving trunk, a car of fantastic fretwork seemed 
bubbling over with fairies all tulle and wands and spark- 
ling headgear. There was the tramp of horses, the 
strange pad, pad, of animals straight out of Noah’s Ark. 
A shrill, sweet strain of a martial air trilled out. 

His breath came quick. Never, in his wildest dreams 
of Arabian nights, had such a situation faced him. 

“ Step lively!” said Mr. D——. 

Tommy walked forward. He took up his stand before 
that haughty drum-major, before the clown with his 
comic donkey, before the elephant and the camels.~- He — 
led the procession, 

The line of march was adhered to; he knew it all by 
heart. But Adams Street was neglected, and the corner 
of Haverhill wasturned. Then Tommy took to his heels. 
He looked up atonewindow. A withered face wreathed 
in infantile smiles, was pressed against the glass. He 
stood on the steps beneath, and, for the first time, saw 
the show. 

Led by Mr. D——, every man, woman, and child in 
that serpentine line of moving beings saluted Tommy in 
passing. And Tommy’s straw hat fiew off again and 
again and again, as if he were a general, and this were - 
his army that he was reviewing. 

And so it was that “grammer” saw the procession, 
after all, 


Catskill, N. Y. 





In this department, and in that immediately following, appear 
articles and brief suggestions that are intended to be helpful to 
Sunday-school workers. Tested methods, such as have formerly 
been presented in “Ways of Working,'’ will here be properly 
classified, and hence be more directly accessible to Sunday- 
school superintendents, other officers, and teachers. Articles 
bearing on Sunday-school work such as have formerly appeared 
as “‘ From Contributors"’ will also find their place here. It is 
purposed to bring into these two departments everything, with 
the exception of current lesson helps, that has to do with methods 
of Sunday-school work. ° 

The Editor is always glad to know of tested methods that have 
been found useful in any department of the Sunday-school. Ques- 
tions of general interest bearing on Sunday-school work are also 
invited ; they will, when it seems advisable, be answered in these 
columns, 

Oo 


Primary Libraries 
By Eugénie Loba Beckwith 


FEW years ago the writer of this article had charge 

of a primary Sunday-school whose library was an 

almost hopeless jumble of good and bad literature. The 

worst feature of this library was a preponderance of tiny 

volumes which might properly be classed as harmless ; 

that is, if anything can be called harmless which is so 
nearly negative. 

The good books, were “ very, very good,” and excel- 
lently preserved. The bad books were battered with 
hard service, and bore the marks of youthful literary 
critics in such legends as ‘ This is a very good book,” 
and “‘ This book is a daisy.” 

I shall never forget the lovely invalid who, in his 
desire t» give some service to the church, consented to 
give his strength to the disagreeable task of sifting the 
little wheat out of this musty heap of chaff, and of bring- 
ing order out of our confusion, by originating a simple 
system of library cards for primary use. This system is 
herewith submitted, for the benefit of other primary 
librarians. 

The name of each child is written on a regular library - 
card, or on the end of a large manilla card, like un- 
printed postals. The books are numbered both on the 
inside and on the outside, and are catalogued in the 
librarian’s book. Cards and catalogues are too easily 
dropped or mislaid to be entrusted to small children. 

The librarian selects a book for each child, putting its 
number on the card bearing his name. The card is 
placed in the book. At the close of the services, as the 
children pass from the room, the librarian distributes 
the books, retaining the cards. These are fastened 
together with a rubber band, and kept in the library. If 
the department is divided into classes, the cards for 
each class may be put into an envelope marked with the 
teacher's name. The numbers are not to be checked off 
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from a card until a book is returned. In this way the 
missing volumes are readily traced, and, with the num- 
bers only lightly crossed out, the librarian is guided in 
her next selection. 

In choosing books for children’s reading, the underly- 
ing principle shou!d be that they teach goodness from 
the side of goodness, by example, and not by moral- 
izing. The scriptural injunctions to “cleave to that 
which is good,” and to think on “whatsoever things 
are lovely and of good report,” are mottoes equally 
adapted to teaching children Ly our speech or by the 
books we put into their hands. But—beware of a good- 
ness that is too good. 

Recently several boxes of books were to be read with 
reference to their suitability for the primary depart- 
ment. As a test, a boy of twelve was asked to read a set 
for the youngest children. The criticism offered was 
this: ‘“ They are entirely too good. This is the kind of 
stories they are: ‘Johnnie was a very good boy. When 
he went to school he never slouched. He always learned 
his lessons, and came straight home, without stopping to 
play on the way.’” And our critic sums it a.1 up with 
an indignant “I think he was to» good for anything.” 

Of course, Johnnie was all right, but the lesson of his 
goodness would have been much more palatable had we 
felt it instead of having it labeled as such. Youthful 
critics, it seems, do not, in this, greatly differ from-critics 
of mature years. 

Dr. Alexander MacLeod, in his remarkable little book 
of talks to young people, entitled “The Gentle Heart,” 
shows us how attractive goodness may be made Ly living 
examples who have striven after it, and out of whose 
lives it shone forth. Another book of the same order of 
influence is “‘Master Bartlemy; Or, The Thankful 
Heart,’”’ by Frances E. Crompton, with just enough 
natural every-dfy naughtiness in the background to 
bring out the good in strong relief. 

On no account should we allow in our libraries books 
which lave not been previously read by individuals 
having at heart the importance of placing the best 
literature in the hands of these little ones. Many of 
them have no other means, when away from our care, of 
forming correct tastes, or getting true ideas of the deep 
problems underlying all our teaching. 

There is such a deluge of wishy-washy books that the 
difficulty is to select what is wholesome and at the same 
time is so bright and attractive as to win a second read- 
ing. Milton has said that “a good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master spirit, treasured up on purpose for 
a life beyond life.” What an incentive tp those who 
write especially for children ! 

The “ Preacher” in Ecclesiastes may have been guilty 
of a bit of unconscious prophecy when he said that “ of 
making many books there is no end.” One cannot but 
wonder what might have been the verdict of this same 
preacher had he been set to reading and pronouncing 
judgment upon the tons of juvevile literature of our day. 

This sifting process is a great task, unless we select a 
few books at a time. The ideal way of gathering a 
Sunday-school library is to add a book occasionally, just 
as we build up our household libraries,—not because 
the shelves are empty, or the books upon them have 
been many times read, but because we have come across 
just the book we want. 

The books that come in sets marked “Set not to be 
broken ” are an invention of the publishers, but a delu- 
sion and a snare to the book-buyer. I have in mind the 
drudgery of reading through eleven books in a set, only 

‘to find that the twelfth was so unworthy as to condemn 
the whole lot, since it was a choice of all or noné. 

Another mistake is to accept all the books of a favorite 
author who has written several wholesome and charming 
children’s stories. ‘‘ Melody” and “ Captain January” 
had “been so popular in a certain Sunday-school that 
“ Marie ” was offered for the primary library; but the 
author of this sweet story would herself say “ No” to it 
as a book for children’s reading. “ Friday’s Child” was 
put into a library without being read, because it was felt 
that the author of “ Master Bartlemy” could not go 
ami-s. But “Friday’s Child” teaches superstition, of 
which there is always too much in a child’s mind, in the 
form of belief in luck. 

With this preface, the following list of books is sub- 
joined, with the suggestion that they be again weighed 
in the balance, lest sgme more careful student of child 
life and needs should find them wanting. These books 
ure suited to boys and girls up to ten years of age. 

“Dot’s Library.” A series of ten ‘books in a box. 
Elited by Miss Luey Wheelock. Each book containing 
eight or ten short and charming stories and good rhymes. 

“Polly Books.” Five volumes of five distinct stories. 
Wholesome, interesting books of English children. Polly 
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is the motherly nurse, who tells of the different charges 
cared for and trained during a long life of service. 

“ Dotty Series.” Six volumes by E. M. and Kate W. 
Hamilton. Delightful Christian stories, suitable for 
oldest children in the primary department. 

“Story Hour Series.” Six volumes by Alice Hamilton 
Rich, for children from six to seven years of age. Lovely 
stories, full of kindergarten plays and suggestions. 

“Heidi,” “ Rico and Wiseli,” and “ Grittli’s Children,” 
translated from the German of Joanna Spyri. 

“History of the Old Testament” and “ History of the 
New Testament” in words of one syllable. By Josephine 
Pollard. These are beautifully illustrated. 

“A Child’s Garden of Verses,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. “ Forest Home Series” and “ Mountaineer 
Series,” by Willis Boyd Allen. No stories could be 
sweeter or more entertainirg. A boy two years out of 
the primary department delights to go through them 
again. 

* Bonnie Little Bonnibel ” and “ Little New Neigh- 
bor,” by Mary D. Brine. 

‘Each and All,” “Stories Mother Nature Told,” 
“Seven Little Sisters,” and “Ten Boys on the Road from 
Long Ago to Now,” by Jane Andrews. 

“The Sweet Story of Old,” by Mrs. Haskell. ‘“ Jack’s 
Hymn,” by Elizabeth Olmis. “ A Queer Little Prin- 
cess,” by Frances Eaton. ‘“ Dear Daughter Dorothy,” 
by A. G. Plympton. ‘Story Hour,” by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. “ Master Bartlemy,” by F. E. Crompton. 


“Melody” and “Captain January,” by Laura E. 
Richards, 
Bangor, Me. 
D> 
Geiniiesinae A mission reading-room has been 
eading-Room : 
Soatuihien maintained for several years by the 


young people of South Park Presby- 
terian Sunday-school of Newark, New Jersey. Religious 
services are held on Sunday and Friday evenings. The 
room is open every week-night from seven to ten o’clock. 
Nominal rent and other current expenses are met by 
special gifts. The only successful arrangement yet dis- 
covered for running this room is to have some one in 
charge there every night, so that he may become ac- 
quainted with the boys. The Sunday-school Reading- 
Room Committee has four members, whose duty it is to 
secure literature for the reading-room, and to take care 
of it. One of their recent appeals was this notice, pinned 
up on the Sunday-school bulletin-board : 


Notice. 
Remember the Reading-Room ! 

When you read your books, magazines, religious or secular 
papers, bring them to us for the use of the reading-room. 

A table will be found near the door, at each service held in 
this room, on which the books and papers may be placed. 

By a little thoughtfulness in bringing us the papers, which 
would otherwise be dest-oyed, you can materially contribute to 
the happiness and enjoyment of others. 

READING-ROoOM COMMITTEE. 


— 


Plain, simple uses of the blackboard, 
by the superintendent, are generally 
the most effective. One Sunday, when 
the lesson was on the theme ‘‘ Christ in Gethsemane,” a 
superintendent wrote, in a very plain and somewhat crude 
way, three words upon the blackboard. Those words 
were the means of leading at least one soul to Christ. 
They were, ‘‘ Ail for Me.” 


Effective Blackboard 
Teachings 





How Shall We Answer? 


By Sophie C. Stedman 


S OUR boys and girls grow out of childhood, the 

great mysteries of Christianity baffle their under- 

standing and arouse inquiries, upon the answer to which 
may hinge the destiny of their souls. 

As we, who are Sunday-school teachers, realize that 
these questionings, unwisely answered, may develop into 
doubts, darkening the whole spiritual heavens, and 
dwarfing the spiritual life, or even, it may be, leading 
to positive infidelity, we are ready to say: “ Who is 
sufficient for these things?” 

But we need not despair, for it is our privilege to 
answer so wisely that the implicit faith of early cbild- 


hood may ba deapened, and grow more strong and con- 
trolling because more intelligent. 

Yet it will still be faith: not knowledge, not full 
understanding; but a quiet assured resting upon the 
truth of God as revealed in his word and in his Son. 

There are classes in our Sunday-schools studying the 
life of Christ for the first time since their promotion 
from the primary department, and in the higher grade, 
with its methods of instruction, they find their view of 
him enlarging. 

These children have not heretofore distinguished be- 
tween God our heavenly Father and Christ our Saviour. 
To them Jesus has been God; his humanity they have 
not considered. Now as they again study of his child- 
hood, and the truth dawns upon them that his mind 
grew as well as his body, they are puzzled. They 
thought him God; if so, he must have known all things 
from the beginning—he could not, then, have been a real 
boy. r 

How shall we explain? Can we teach them his true 
humanity without in the least even seeming to detract 
from his full divinity? 

Let us try. We explain that just as they, when play- 
ing croquet or checkers with a younger child, lay aside 
their superior skill and their knowledge of the game, 
and place themselves as nearly as possible upon a level 
with the little friend, so Christ “emptied himself,” and, 
“being made in the likeness of men,” took upon himself 
the limitations of our humanity. 

As we speak, a new light comes into the eyes of these 
valiant little defenders of their faith, and a more rey- 
erent love springs up in their learts. They, of course, 
do not comprcliend all it means; but a hint of the truth 
has been given and received, and they will grow intoa 
fuller knowledge of their Saviour, both in his humanity 
and in his divinity, as they see Jesus tempted, weary, 
stirred by human emotions, finding his strength in 
prayer, and yet drawing freely upon the infinite re- 
sources of his divinity for the help of suffering ones 
about him. 

But we cannot always so easily satisfy these youthful 
seekers after truth. Sometimes we must say we do not 
know. The wisest answer may often be that once given 
by a devoted pastor to his young people: “If we could 
understand everything in the Bible, we should have 
reason to doubt whether it were indeed from God; for 
an infinite being must be above the comprehension of 
his creatures, and his word must challenge the wisdom 
of the wisest.” 

Let us encourage reverent questionings, and try to 
illustrate and simplify truth so far as is possible. Be- 
yond that, let us stimulate unquestioning confidence in 
the revelations of the Bible, because it is the word of 
God. A “Thus saith the Lord” ought to be final. 

Northampton, Mass. 


Unless young» church-members are 
taught, says a Central New York 
Sunday-school teacher, how shall they 
know where in the Bible to find the principles of action 
appiying to their several needs? It is her experience 
that they should be taught in the class how to find chap- 
ters and verses that fit special trials or blessings, the 
central thought or key of each book, how to make a 
simple analysis of it, and the answering of questions by 
means of Bible verses. They should be made familiar 
with the “ Bible classics,” passages especially striking 
from a literary point of view, should be reminded that 
a thorough knowledge of the Bible is a liberal education, 
and that all that is best in literature and art has been 
inspired by the Word. However, this training is no less 
important for the scholars of the class who are not church- 
members, as a means, also, to their larger Christian life. 


Helping Young 
Church-Members 


‘ es 


Special appeals from teacher to schol- 

Six Hints from ‘ ‘ 
Teacher to Schotar “*, Whether written or printed, are 
likely to secure special consideration. 
A successful Sunday-school teacher in Pennsylvania 
made these practical suggestions in a home-made card, 
issued to his class at the beginning of a new year of study: 


First.—Set apart a regular time egch day for the study of the 
lesson. 

Second.—Read the Home Readings every day. 

Third.—Try to be present at school every Sunday during the 
year. 

Fourth,—Always bring a Bible with you to Sunday-school. 

Fifth.—Come to Sunday-school prepared to enter heartily and 
devoutly into all the exercises. 

Sixth.—Ask the Holy Spirit to enlighten our minds that we 
may understand and apply that which we read. 












































































































































































































Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1896 








Lake 13 : 22-30 
-Luke 2%: 1-12 
Loke 4: 6% 
Laake 15: 11-% 
... Lake 16: 19-31 


Warning Against SID...........ccccccesceccrereeceeeee 
1. April &—{ OF The Resurrection of Chri 
2 April 12.—Parable of the Great Supper. 
%. April 19.—The Lost Found................. 
4 April 26.—The Rich Man and Lazarus... 








BB CRIB ccrccrcesccccccsosscvccsesesvccsesserocesocee seocseeco sconces see ceees Lake 17: 5-17 
6. May 10.—Lessons on Prayer... alanaces bocepepdpalatniiah Lake 18 : 9-17 
7. May 17.—Parable of the Pound,...........-.000...:cescecccneceeennes Luke 19: 11-27 
8. May 24.—Jesus Teaching in the Temple... Luke 20: 9-19 
9%. May 31.—Destruction of Jerusalem Foretold.................. Luke 23 : 20-36 
10. June 7.—Warning to the Disciples................. - «oes Laake 22 : 24-37 
Bl, Fume 14,—Jesus Crucified. .............cccccceeresssesneceeeeeeneeereernnene Luke 23 : 33-46 
IZ June 21.—The Risen LOrd,...........ccccccesrsssrerseseesesssesecseereee LA K@ 24 t 96-68 


14, Jane %.— Review. 


KY 


Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


Study 21.—The Last Conflicts 


Luke 20 : 1-47. 


1, Criticism. 

Most of this chapter was drawn from the narrative source 
used by the synoptists, which closely resembled Mark (comp. 
Mark 11: 27 to 12:40). The divergences are unimportant, 
aod are generally in the interests of clearness or literary com- 
pleteness. Thus, as examples of additions: verses 1, 9, 16, 
19, 20, 26, 34; of variations: verse 6 (comp. Mark 11 : 32), 12 
feomp. Mark 12: 5), 37 (comp. Mark 12: 25), 38 (comp. 
Mark 12: 27), 42 (comp. Mark 12: 36), 39 (comp. Mark 
12: 28). A minute comparison of the two accounts will re- 
pay the effort. It is to be noticed that Luke omits Mark 
12: 28-34. The parallel passage of Matthew (Matt. 21 : 23 
to 23:87) contains much additional matter, chiefly teachings. 


Il. Tue ExamMINaTION oF THE MATERIAL. 

The events of this chapter occurred uu Tuesday of Passion 
Week. 

1. Christ's Authority Challenged. Recall the hostility thus 
far shown Jesus by the educated and ruling classes. Note 
especially that now those religious leaders resident in Jeru- 
salem attack him (v. 1). Was their question probably sin- 
cere, or merely an attempt to entrap him? May there not 
possibly be a reference to the baptism of Jesus in verse 2? 
Would not this account for Jesus’ question in regard to John? 
As a commentary on the position of the priests and elders, 
see Matthew 12: 39; 16:4; John 1; 19-28. Observe the 
cowardice and lack of sincerity in the positions they now take. 

2. The Pavable of Warning. Discover the chief teaching 
of this parable. Is it not in verses 15 and 16? Write in a 
column the other elements, and, opposite, those facts in the 
relations of the Jews and Jesus which seem to correspond. 
Has not verse 18 been illustrated in the history of nations, 
notably the Jewish? (Comp, Matt. 21: 43.) Notice that 
this parable had much to do with hastening the fate of Jesus 
(vy. 19). Read Luke 14 : 15-24 (comp. Matt. 22: 1-14), and 
judge as to whether it does not naturally illustrate the teach- 
ing of this parable. 

3. The Questions of the Jews. Notice the motive of these 
questions (v. 20). (1.) In the question as to the tribute, no- 
tice (a) their hypocrisy (vs. 21-23); (6) that the Jews were 
using the coin (v. 24, comp. Mark 12:15). Did they not, 
therefore, admit the sovereignty of Cesar? {c) that Jesus 
makes them thus answer their own question (vs. 24, 25) ; (d) 
that he does not so much give political teaching as rebuke 
his questioners (vy. 25). Does this attack apparently come 
from the Pharisees alone? (Comp. Matt. 22: 15; Mark 12: 
13.) Does it not seem as if the plot of verse 19 and Luke 
19:47 was being carried out? Evidently his enemies are 
searching for a charge they can plead before the Roman 
‘governor. 

(2.) The question of the Sadducees (comp. Deut. 25 : 5) is 
evident mockery. Notice that Jesus so treats it (Mark 12: 
24). Notice that his answer implies (a) that marriage is 
only for this age (v. 34, comp. Matt. 19 : 4-6) ; (6) that those 
of the other age neither marry nor die (vs. 35, 36, yet comp. 
Mark 12 : 25); (c) that Jesus regards immortality as taught 
in the Old Testament (vs, 37, 38); (d) that he also implies 
that the joys of the new age are spiritual (last clause of v. 
88; comp. John 11 : 25). So far as the form of Jesus’ argu- 
ment is concerned, notice that the major premise (v. 38) is 
his own teaching as to God. As a matter of detail, note 
(v. 37) the title of the section (Exod. 3 : 1 seg.) 

4. The Counter Question of Jesus. N-nive that Jesus here 
turns upon his questioners, ani »: a n reduces them to silence 


(comp. vs. 7, 26, 39). Was not his object to disclose their 


<r a 
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true character to the people? (Comp. vs. 45-47, and Matt. 
23.) In order to appreciate this argument, recall the char- 
acter of the Messiah expected by the Jews. Does not the 
term “son of David” contain the idea of pomp and majesty? 
If the premises be granted (vs. 42-44), can Jesus’ conclusion 
be avoided? Does he not once more destroy a Jewish an- 
ticipation and misconception of the Messiah ? (See also Luke 
7: 18-35; 9: 18-27; 24: 13-85.) In verses 45-47, Jesus 
more directly attacks the religious leaders of the nation. 
Luke, writing for Gentiles, has omitted much that Matthew 
gives, but he has given enough to show the hypocrisy of the 
scribes. Note how all their characteristics (see also Luke 
11 : 46, 52) oppose the conception of religious leaders given by 
Jesus (Matt. 20: 26,27; Luke 22: 24-30; John 18: 1-17; 
Matt. 6 : 1, 5, 6, 16, 17). 

After this question and these denunciations, Jesus’ break 
with his nation was complete. 
III. Topics ror Specray Srupy. 

1. The position of Jesus in regard to marriage and divorce. 
(See especially Matt. 5 : 32; 19 : 3-12; Mark 10: 2-12; 
Luke 16 ; 18; John 4: 17, 18.) 
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Datty Home Reapries: 


M.—LUKE 20 : 9-19. Jesus teaching in the temple. 
T.—Isa. 5: 1-7. An unprofitable vineyard. 

Ww.—2 Sivou: 36: 11-21. Despising warning. 
T.—Jer. 25: 1-11. God’s message unheeded. 
F.—Jer. 26 : 8-15. The servant rejected. 

S.—John 11 : 47-57. The Son rejected. 
S.—Acts 2: 1-21. Day of Pentecost. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 





- 


Lesson Analysis 
I. JUST DEMANDS, 


1. The Vineyard : 
A man planted a vineyard (9). 
A vineyard in a very fruitful hill (Isa. 5: 1). 
A householder . . . planted a vineyard (Matt. 21 : 33), 
2. The Tenantry : 
Let it out to husbandmen (9). 
He let out eos vineyard unto keepers (Song of Sol. 8 : a. My 


Let it out, .. . and went into another country (Mark 
3- The cies « 
He sent... that they should give him =e the fruit (10). 


2. The special motives that actuated the Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees, priests, scribes, Herodians, in their opposition to Jesus. 
(Consult Edersheim, “ Life of Jesus the Messiah,” or a good 


dictionary of the Bible.) 


3. The possibility of Jesus’ use of the argumentum ad hominem. 
KY 


Lesson 8, May 24, 1896 


Jesus Teaching 


GotpEN Text: The stone which the builders rejected, 


in the Temple 


the 


same is become the head of she corner.—Luke 20: 17. 


~ (Luke 20: 9-19. 


Memory verses : 13-16.) 


Read Luke 19: 47 to Luke 21:4 


COMMON VERSION. 


9 Then began he to speak to the 
people this parable; A certain 
man planted a vineyard, and let 
it forth to husbandmen, and 
went intoa far country for a long 
time. 

10 And at the season he ~~ a 
servant to the husbandmer 
they should give him of th 


bandmen beat him, and 
away empty. 

11 And again he sent another 
servant : and they beat him also, 
and entreated him *shamefully, 
and sent him away empty. 

12 And again be sent a third: 
and they wounded him also, and 
cast him out. 

18 Then said the lord of the 
vineyard, What shall I do? I 
will send my beloved son : it may 
be they will reverence him when 
they see him. 

14 But when the husbandmen 
saw him, they reasoned among 
themselves, saying, This is the 
heir: come, let us kill him, that 
the inheritance may be ours. 

15 So they cast him out of the 
vineyard, and killed him. What- 
therefore shall the lord of the 
vineyard do unto them? 

16 He shall come and destroy 
these husbandmen, and shall 
give the vineyard to others. 
And when they heard i, they 
said, God forbid. 

17 And .he beheld them, and 
said, What is this then that is 
written, The stone which the 
builders rejected, the same is be- 
come the head of the corner? 

18 Whosoever shall fall upon 
that stone shall be broken; but 
on whomsoever it shall fall, it 
will grind him to powder. 

19 ¢ And the chief priests and 
the scribes the same hour sought 
to lay hands on him; and they 
feared the people: for they per- 
ceived that he had spoken this 
parable against them. 





1Gr. bondservant. 


ity, “amid tents 'r. 
of the vineyard; but thal Bante 


REVISED VERSION. 


9 And he began to speak unto 
the people this parable: A 
man planted a vineyard, and 
let it out to husbandmen, and 
went into another country for 

10 alongtime. And at theseason 
he sent nnto the husbandmen 

t. that they should 

for the fruit of the 

a eye : but the husband- 

men beat him, and sent him 

11 away empty. And he sent yet 
another 'servant: and him 
also they beat, and handled 
him shamefully, and sent him 

12 away empty. And he sent yet 
a third: and him also they 
wounded, and cast him forth. 

18 And the lord of the vineyard 
said, What shallI do? I will 
send my beloved son: it may 
be they will reverence him. 

14 But when the husbandmen 
saw him, they reasoned one 
with another, saying, This is 
the heir: let us kill him, that 
the inheritance may be ours. 

15 And they cast him forth out of 
the vineyard, and killed him. 
What therefore will the lord 
of the vineyard do unto them? 

16 He will come and destroy 
these husbandmen, and will 
give the vineyard unto others. 
And when they heard it, they 

17 said, *God forbid. But he 
looked upon them, and said, 
What then is this that is writ- 
ten, 

The stone which the builders 
rejected, 

The same was made the 
head of the corner ? 

18 Every one that falleth on that 
stone shall be broken to 
pieces; but on whomsoever 
it shall fall, it will scatter him 
as dust. 

19 And@the scribes and the chief 
priests sought to lay hands on 
him in that very hour; and 
they feared the people: for 
they perceived that he spake 
this parable against them. 


2Gr. Be it not so. 
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Lesson Plan 


and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : The Exalted Son of Man. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Him hath God ezalied 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour.—Acts 5 : 31. 


The Sen Warning his Enemies. 


v8. 9, 10a. 


2. Hostile Action, vs. ro b-ig. 


Lzsson Topic: 

1. Just Demands, 
OUTLINE : { 

3. Bitter Penalty, vs. 16+19. 


Bratz ene for the fruit thereof was to bring. . . silver (Song of Sol. 
Who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not the fruit ? (1 Cor. 9 : 7.) 


II. HOSTILE ACTION. 


1. Against Just Claims : > 
The husbandmen . . . sent him away empty (10). 


What doth the Lord require oer. = to do justly ? (Micah 6 : &) 
Render to all their dues (Rom. 13: 


2. Against Authorized Servants : 
A third... also they wounded, and cast him forth (12). 


Thev mocke a the momengnrs of God (2 Chron. 36 : 16). 
Which of the prophets did not your fathers aonb a BE. 3 (Acts 7 : 52.) 


3. With Cold Deliberation : 
They reasoned, . . . This ia the heir: let us kili him (14). 


The rulers take counsel together, st the Lord (Psa. 2 : 2). 
They took counsel that they might put him to death (Jobn 11 : 58). 


4- With Cruel Persistence : 
They cast him forth, ... and killed him (15). 


They sleep not, except they bave done mischief Gon. 4: 16). 
Away with him, away with him, crucify him (John 19: 15). 


. 


Ill, BITTER PENALTY, 


1. Judicial Visitation : 
He will come (16). 


He cometh to judge the earth vy 96 : 13). 
Yea: I come quickly (Rey. 22 : 20). 


2. Judicial Destruction : 
He will . . . destroy these husbandmen (16). 
He. . Shall suddenly be broken, and that without remedy (Prov. 


29: 1). ; 
Who shall suffer. . . eternal destruction (2 Thess. 1 : 9). 





>} Complete Discomfiture : 


On ean it shall fall, it will scatter him as dust (18). 


A stone. . anid brake them in pieces (Dan. 2 : 34). 
He hath coubenet the proud (Luke 1 : 51). 


— 


Verse 9.—‘‘A man planted a vineyard, and Jet it out.” 

owner; (2) The rimegens (3) The lessees ; (4) The outcome. 

emp sy ah. usbandmen beat him, and sent him aw ay 
Sg 1) The claim ocean; (2) The response made.—;1) God’s 


(1) The 


chal ims ; or an’s respo 
“I wil oe oeed ty my beloved son.” (1) The end sought; (2) 
The at pony sent; (8) The return met; (4) The ponshy incurre 
Verse 16.—*‘ He will come and destroy these husbandmen.”’ (1) 


Their base conduct ; (2) His extreme action.—(1) Destruction earned ; 
(2) Destruction administered. 
(1) The defiant sinner ; 


erse 18.—**I¢ will scatter him as dust.’’ 
Oy Mo cree 1d The con ived that h ke thi ble against 
2.—‘* They perceiv at he spake s parable 
then. ‘arene perceived ; (2) Condemnation felt; (3) Antago- 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


Pmevenxe Events.—On the day, or the day after, 

the parable of the pounds was spoken, our Lord reached 
Bethany. A supper was made for him in the house of Simon 
the leper, and Mary, the sister of Lazarus, anointed him. 
(Matthew and Mark mention this supper later in the narra- 
tive, but the position given it by John is probably more 
accurate.) On the next day, Sunday, the 10th of Nisan, 
= April 2, that year, the triumphal entry took place. 
Returning to Bethany in the evening, our Lord with his dis- 
ciples visited Jerusalem on Monday, the barren fig-tree 
being cursed on the way. That day fhe traders were driven 
out of the temple (a second time), and the children shouted 
hosannas. On Tuesday, as they again came from Bethany, 
the fig-tree was seen to be withered away, and lessons were 
taught in consequence. That day was spent in discussions in 
thetemple. First the rulers questioned Jesus as to his author- 
ity; he answers by a question about John the Baptist, which 
they dared not answer. In Matthew (21 : 28-32) the parable 
of the two sons is added. This was immediately followed by 
the lesson. : 

Piace—lIn the temple at Jerusalem, probably in one of 
the porches (Mark 11 : 27). 

Tuwe.—Tuesday, the 12th of Nin = April 4, year of 























Rome 783; that is A.D. 30, in the thirty-fourth year after’ 
the birth of Christ. 

Persons.—Our Lord, the Jewish rulers, and the people. 
In the parable: an owner of a vineyard, husbandmen, three 
servants, the son of the owner. 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.— Matthew 21 : 33-46 ; Mark 12: 1-12. 


a 


Critical Notes 


Verse 9.—And he began to speak : So Mark, since these two 
evangelists begin their accounts of our Lord's discaurses with 
this parable. Matthew, who has recorded the parable of the 
two sons, prefaces this one with these words of our Lord, 
“Hear another parable.”—Unto the people: Luke, in this 
chapter, does not use the word meaning “ multitude,” but that 
which usually refers to the Jewish people. Yet the term here 
virtually distinguishes the mass of the people from the rulers, 
Both classes were present (comp. v. 19), though only Luke 
mentions that the people were directly addressed.—A man 
planted a vineyard: “Certain” is not found in the best au- 
thorities. This man is called “a hotseholder” in Matthew, 
and represents Jehovah, as the vineyard does the chosen 
people of Israel,—a figure occurring frequently in the Old 
Testament. The details in regard to the vineyard are given 
more fully: in Mark,—“ Set a hedge about it, and digged a pit 
for the winepress, and built a tower.” This refers to the 
ample provisions made by God himself for the growth and 
defense of the religious life of Israel.—Let it out to husband- 
men: From verse 10 it appears that the lease was made, not 
for a sum of money, but “ on shares,” as was common enough 
then and now. In the direct application of the parable the 
husbandmen represent the Jewish rulers; in the wider appli- 
cation, all who are placed in positions of trust for spiritual 
purposes.— Went into another country: Not “a far country,” 
‘as the Authorized Version mistranslates in all three accounts. 
Absence, not distance, is the main point.—For a long time: 
Peculiar to Luke. The whole period from Moses to Christ is 
covered by the parable, and God had long patience with his 
ancient people. . 

Verse 10.—At the season: Matthew, ‘‘ When the season of 
the fruits drew near.” After sufficient time had elapsed, 
when fruit might be expected.— He sent unto the husbanc'men 
a servant: The three accounts vary in their description of 
the sending of the servants, Matthew indicates two parties 
of servants, sent successively ; Mark singles out three ser- 
vants, and the treatment of.each, adding a reference to 
“many others;” while Luke introduces three in succession, 
without implying that any more were sent. Accordingly, 
while these messengers represent the prophets commissioned 
by God to speak to the Jewish people, it is not easy to find a 
special referencein the case of each servant introduced in 
the parable. The repeated sending is the principal point, 
and this serves to emphasize the long-suffering of God in 
dealing with the Jews.—Of the fruit of the vineyard: Matthew, 

_more specifically, “ his fruits,” his share, according to agree- 
ment. The figure of sharing should not be pressed ; the main 
point is that God had a right to expect, from a nation so 
cared for by himself, the fruits of righteousness.—Beat him, 
and sent him away empty: So Mark, while Matthew refers to 
the variety of evil treatment, without mentioning the send- 
ing away empty. 

Verse 11.—And he sent yet another servant: Literally, “he 
added to send,” differing in form from the other accounts. 
The Revised Version seeks to indicate this difference ; so at 
the beginning of verse 12.—Him also they beat: The change 
of order preserves the emphasis of the Greek. “ Beat” is 
the same word used in verse 10—Handled him shamefully : 
So in Mark, pointing to more disgraceful violence than in the 
first case.—Sent him away empty: The previous acts are ex- 
pressed by Greek participle®; this is the principal verb, and 
hence suggests the main fact, namely, that the husbandmen 
made no return of the fruit. 

Verse 12.—A third: and him alsv thy wounded: This last 
expression is peculiar to Luke.—And cast him forth: Also 
peculiar to this account, and probably suggesting that he was 
too severely wounded to move, thus marking a climax in the 
maltreatment of the servants. As the servants represent all 
the Old Testament prophets, including John the Baptist, 
there is a connection of thought between the question about 
the Baptist (vs. 3-8) and this parable. 

Verse 13.—And the lord of the vineyard said, What shall I 
do? Peculiar to Luke, and a strictly human detail, since 
God cannot be conceived of as thus deliberating and altering 
his’ plans to suit an emergency.—I will send my beloved son: 
Mark is more graphic: “ He had yet one, a beloved son: he 
sent him last unto them.” The son is expressly distinguished 
from the servants, and sending him represents the final act of 
God’s long-suffering and mercy.—Ii may be: The word thus 
rendered occurs only here in the New Testament, and implies 
expectancy.— They will reverence him: “‘ When they see him” 
(a single word in Greek) is omitted here by the best authori- 
ties; it was inserted from the next clause. The expectation 
here expressed was entirely natural under the circumstances, 
It rests upon the unique relation of the son to the father 
sending him. Our Lord evidently means to indicate himself 
and his mission by this part of the parable. 
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Verse 14.—But when the husbandmen saw him: This verse 
represents the exact state of things on that day in the temple. 
—Reasoned one with another : “‘ Among themselves” occurs in 
Matthew and Mark, but the best authorities give another 


‘reading here.— This is the heir: They knew who it was. So 


the rulers are represented as knowing who Jesus was.— Let 
us kill him: “Come” occurs in the other accounts, and was 
probably inserted here from these passages. The purpose to 


kill Jesus had already been formed.— That the inheritance may *® 


be ours: This was the language of folly as well as wickedness, 
since it implies that the owner of the vineyard would not in- 
terfere to claim his property, and punish them for their 
treatment of his messengers. Yet the figure fairly represents 
the conduct of the Jewish rulers in both aspects. 

Verse 15.—Cast him forth out of the vineyard, and killed him: 
The calmness with which our Lord predicts his own death is 
as remarkable as the courage with which he tells his oppo- 
nents the truth respecting themselves, As the order in Mark 
differs from that of Matthew and Luke, it is difficult to give 
a specific interpretation to the phrase “ cast him forth out of 
the vineyard.” Here it might refer to the excommunication 
of Jesus by the rulers, but in Mark it suggests his death and 
burial outside of the city.—- What therefore will the lord of the 
vineyard do unto them? Here and in the next verse the Re- 
vised Version properly substitutes “ will” for “ shall,” as the 
rendering of the simple future tense. 

Verse 16.—He will come and destroy these husbandmen: In 
the account of Matthew, this certain result is stated by the 
rulers themselves in answer to our Lord’s question: “ He 
will miserably destroy those miserable men.”—And will give 
the vineyard unto others: Matthew adds, in the answer of the 
rulers, “ which shall render him the fruits in their seasons,” 
In the same account (Matt, 21 : 43) an explanation of our 
Lord is added, after the Scripture c‘tation, “‘ The kingdom of 
God shall be taken away from you, and sliall be given to a 
nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.” This saying is all 
the more remarkable, since it occurs in the Gospel written 
primarily for Hebrew Christians, and not in that of Luke, 
written for a Gentile reader.— They said, God forbid: Greek, 
“ Be it not so.” This is not a prayer for God’s interposition, 
but simply a strong negative, as if to protest against this pun- 
ishment, This exclamation was probably made by the people, 
rather than by the rulers, since Luke represents the former 
class as the audience (v. 19). 

Verse 17.— But he looked upon them: Peculiar to Luke, and 
meaning an earnest. look.— What then is this that is written: 
“Then” implies “if these things shall not be, as your ex- 
clamation asserts, how shall this scripture be fulfilled?” 
Mark, “ Have ye not read even this scripture ?’’— The stone 
which the builders rejected: From Psalm118: 22. The Psalm 
was probably written after the return of the Jews from Baby- 
lon, and in connection with the rebuilding of the temple, 
possibly in the time of Nehemiah. The original reference of 
the passage, with its simple figure of a rejected stone becom- 
ing the head of the corner, seems to have. been to the Jewish 
remnant, despised and opposed by their neighbors, and yet 
the representatives of the nation chosen by Jehovah. The 
use made of it by our Lord is exceedingly apt: the stone 
represents himself as the Messiah ; the builders, the ralers of 
the Jews, who rejected him.—The same was made the head of 
the corner : The corner stone was regarded as occupying the 
place of honor, and the figure is a common one in the Old 
Testament. Probably there is a suggestion here of the join- 
ing together of the separate walls, and hence of the uniting 
of the Lord’s people in the corner stone. But the former 
idea is the primary one. While the verse is applicable to 
any case where what men despise is made honorable by God, 
it has a special significance as here cited. In Matthew and 
Mark another verse of the Psalm is cited: “ This was from 
the Lord, and it is marvelous in our eyes,” showing that this 
exaltation of him whom they rejected was directly wrought 
by God himself. 

Verse 18.— Every one that falleth on that stone shull be broken 
in pieces: This clause refers to the rejection of the Messiah 
in his lowliness. The result would be disastrous, but a still 
worse calamity is suggested in the next clause.—On whomso- 
ever it shall fall, it will scatter him as dust: Or, “as chaff.” As 
this implies that the stone had already been placed in its 
honorable position, the reference is to the exalted Messiah, 
and to his judgment upon his enemies. The last phrase 
probably contains an allusion to Daniel 2: 35, where the 
stone that “was cut out without hands” is represented as 
smiting the image so that its material “ became like the chaff 
of the summer threshing-fbors.” The Lord will come in 
judgment, and the calamity that will visit his enemies will be 
irretrievable. 

Verse 19.—And the scribes and the chief priests: They had 
been present throughout, as the other accounts show, but 
Luke does not mention this.—Sought to lay hands on him: 
Thus proving the truth of the parable.—Jn that very hour: 
Peculiar to Luke.—And they feared the people: This is the 
reason they did not carry out their purpose of seizing Jesus. 
—For they perceived that he spake this parable against them: 
That is, against the scribes and chief priests. But “they 
perceived” may refer to the people. Because the people 
perceived the purpose of the parable, the rulers feared the 








people, and did not carry out their design. If “they” refers 
to the rulers, the reason for fearing the people is the same, 
though less directly stated. The parable of the Marriage of 
the King’s Son, which immediately follows in the account of 
Matthew (Matt. 22: 1-14), is also “ against” the rulers, and 
forms the climax of our Lord’s controversy with those whe 
had challenged his authority. 
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The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


T WAS now the third day of the closing week of our 
Lord’s life,—the Tuesday, and he was to die on the 
Friday. Had he chosen, he might have kept away from 
Jerusalem, the headquarters of his enemies, but he felt that 
it was only a question of a very short time when he would 
be killed. Knowing this, he came deliberately to the so- 
called Holy City, to witness once more for the truth at the 
center of the nation, before the passover crowds, perfectly 
aware that his doing so would end in his martyrdom. 

But it was all-important to shed a full light on the circum- 
stances of his death, that its authors, his own innocence, and 
the infinite love of his self-sacrifice, might be shown with 
unanswerable clearness before all the world. Having noth- 
ing to lose by braving his foes, now that his time had come, 
each day saw him boldly teaching in the temple, though he 
knew that the authorities had determined to seize and kill 
him on the first opportunity. 

On this Tuesday the crisis suddenly came, through an 
incident so important that it is recorded in three of the four 
evangelists (Matt. 21 : 23-32; Mark 11 : 27-33; Luke 20: 
1-8). While he was walking in the temple porches or 
grounds, and teaching the crowds which continually gath- 
ered to see and hear him, a formal deputation from the san- 
hedrin came forward, consisting of head-priests of various 
“courses,” scribes, or learned rabbis, and “elders” from 
among the local hereditary dignitaries of that name, sent to 
Jerusalem from all parts of the land as representatives of the 
nation in its supreme council, or senate,—for such the san- 
hedrin was, in matters both civil and religious. Full of 
deadly hatred of him for his unauthorized cleansing of the 
temple, his “ working” on the sabbath, by curing the blind 
man and others, and his fearless reproofs of their official and 
personal shortcomings, they asked him bluntly by whose 
authority he taught and acted as he did, their hope being 
that he might claim a divine right, or at least commission, 
and thus lay himself open to legal proceedings. 

His reply, however, utterly worsted them, when he asked 
them, in turn, whether, in their opinion, the baptism of John 
was only his own private action, and thus merely human, or 
the carrying out of a high commission from God. If he was 
a prophet, as the people believed, it must have had divine 
sanction; but they feared, on the one hand, that, if they 
admitted this, he would ask them why, then, they had not 
believed him; while, on the other, they dared not say he 
was not a prophet, lest the people should rise against them 
for blaspheming one whom all regarded as belonging to that 
sacred “ order,” so long in abeyance. They had no alterna- 
tive, therefore, but to find safety in silence, seeing which, 
Jesus told them that, as they would not tell him as to John’s 
authority, he would not tell them as to his own. 

Nor was this all, for Matthew states that he forthwith 
smote their hypocrisy by the parable of the two sons, making 
them worse than the very publicans and harlots, since these 
repented under John’s preaching, while his dignified hearers 
did not, the penitents being represented by the son who at 
first refused to work in the vineyard, but afterwards went to 
it; but they, the authorized heads of religion, on the other 
hand, being personified in him who said he would go, but 
never went. 

Even this, however, did not free them from further keen 
exposure; for Christ proceeded to tell them, in another para- 
ble, recorded in all the three evangelists, how there was a 
well-to-do man who planted a vineyard, hedged it round, 
hollowed out a wine-press in the rock at the back of it, and 
built a watchman ‘sid caretaker’s tower in it, for its protec- 
tion from thieves. Having, soon after, to go to a distant part 
for a long time, he engaged husbandmen to work it, giving 
them a share of the fruits, and paying himself with the rest. 

The grape harvest having duly come, he sent a servant to 
get for him, from the tenants, his share of the crop; but, 
instead of fulfilling their agreement, they seized the messen- 
ger and beat him, and sent him away empty-handed. The 
owner was very patient with them, however, and presently 
sent another servant; but they wounded him in the head, 
and treated him shamefully. Still, in his long-suffering 
patience, he sent many more, to get his dues from them; but 
they beat some, and killed others, and would make no return 
whatever for the vineyard. 

It was hard to say what could be done, but in the end the 
lord thought that, if he sent his one beloved son, the hus- 
bandmen would surely reverence him. Instead of that, how- 








































































ever, they determined to kill him, that, the heir being thus 
out of the way, they might somehow get the vineyard for 
themselves. So they cast him out of the vineyard and mur- 
dered him. Could it be doubted that the owner, roused to 
just wrath at last, would surely come and miserably destroy 
these vile men, and Jet out the vineyard to others who would 
honestly pay him his share of the erops each year? 

Christ then went on to quote from the Psalms (118 : 22 ff.) 
the words: “ The stone rejected by the builders was madee 
the head of the corner.” That he assumed this referred to 
himself was clear; but what followed was even more ominous, 
for he told these high personages that the kingdom of God 
would be taken from the Jews, and thus from themselves, 
and given to a nation which would bring forth the due fruits 
of it. “And he who falls on this stone,” he added, “shall be 
broken to pieces, but him on whom it shall fall, it will seatter 
as dust.’ They could not misapprehend the meaning of 
these words, for the Talmud, which embodies what was 
familiar to them, tells us that the place of stoning was twice 
as high as a man, and that from this one of the witnesses 
threw down a criminal condemned to be stoned by giving 
him a great blow on the loins. If he died of the blow and 
fall, well ; if not, another witness threw down on hima stone 
twice as heavy asa man could lift, casting it on his heart. 
No wonder that the dignitaries, after this, went off breathing 
Vengeance against their daring accuser. 

Bournemouth, England. 
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Tenants who Wanted to be Owners 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


S THE crisis came near, Jcsus increased his severity 
and plainners of speech. This parable, which was 
spoken very near the end of the protracted duel with the 
officials in the temple, is transparent in its application, and 
hit its mark immediately. The rulers at once perceived that 
it was directed against them. The cap fitted too well not to 
be put on. But it contains prophecy as well as history, and 
the reference to Jesus’ impending fate is almost as transparent 
as the indictment of the rulers, while the prediction of the 
transference of the vineyard to others is as easy of translation 
as either of the other points. 

Such plain speaking was fitting for last words. The 
urgency of Christ’s pleading love, as much as the intensity of 
his moral indignation, made them plain. 3 

We note, first, the vineyard, its lord and its tenants. The 
metaphor was familiar, for Isaiah had “ sung a song touching” 
Israel as God’s vineyard, and other prophets had caught up 
the emblem, so that it had become a commonplace, known by 
all. The parable distinctly alludes to Isaiah’s words, and 
almost reproduces them. Matthew's version enlarges on de- 
tails of the appliances provided by the owner, which makes 
the parallel with Isaiah still more noticeable. But Luke 
summarizes these into the simple “ planted.” That covers 
the whole ground. 

God had given Israel a system of revelation, law, and 
worship, which was competent to produce in those who re- 
ceived it the fruit of obedience and thankfulness. The hus- 
bandmen are primarily the rulers, as the scribes and chief 
priests percéived ; but the nation which endorsed, by per- 
mitting, their action, is included. The picture drawn applies 
tousas truly astotheJews. The transference of the vineyard 
to another set of tenants, which Christ threatened at the 
close of the parable, has been accomplished, and so we, by 
our possession of the gospel, are entrusted with the vineyard, 
and are responsible for rendering the fruits of holy living 
and love. 

The owner “ let it out, and went into another country for a 
long time.” That is a picturesque way of saying that we 
have apparent possession, and are left free to act, God not 
manifestly being close to us. He stands off, as it were, from 
the creatures whom he has made, and gives them room to do 
as they will. But all our possessions, as well as the revela- 
tion of himself in Christ, are only let to us, and we have rent 
to pay. 

The collectors sent for the fruit are, of course, the series of 
prophets. Luke specifies three,—a round number, indicating 
completeness. He says nothing about the times between 
their missions, but implies that the three covered the whole 
period till the sending of the son. Their treatment was uni- 
form, as the history of Israel proved. The habit of rejecting 
the prophets was hereditary. 

There is such a thing as national solidarity stretching 
through ages. The bold charge made by Stephen was only 
an echo of this parable, when he cried, “ As your fathers did, 
so do ye. Which of the prophets did not your fathers perse- 
cute?” Each generation made the ancestral sin its own, and 
staggered under a heavier burden of guilt, till, at last, came 
a generation which had to bear the penalty of all the blood 
of prophets shed from the beginning. Nations live, though 
their component atoms die, and only national repudiation of 
bequeathed sins can avert the crash which, sooner or later, 
avenges them. 
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The husbandmen treated the messengers with increasing 
contumely and cruelty. Content with beating the first, they 
added shameful treatment in the second case, and proceeded 
to wounding in the third. If God’s repeated appeals do not 
melt, they harden, the heart. The persistence of his messen- 
gers leads to fiercer hatred, if it does not produce yielding 
love. There is no bitterness equal to that of the man who 
has often stiffened conscience against the truth. 

So far, no doubt could be entertained of the meaning of the 
scathing parable. There was probably as little about that of 
the next part. We cannot but notice the broad distinction 
which Jesus draws between himself and the mightiest of the 
prophets. They were the owner's “ slaves;” he was his “ be- 
loved son.” The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews begins 
his letter wigh the same contrast, which he may have learned 
from the. parable. It is a commonplace for us, but let us 
ponder how it must have sounded to that hostile, eager crowd, 
and ask ourselves how such assumptions can be reconciled 
with the “sweet reasonableness” of Jesus, if he belonged to the 
same category as an Isaiah or a Micah. 

The yearning of divine love for the fruit of reverence and 
obedience is wonderfully expressed by the bold putting of an 
uncertain hope into the owner’s mouth. He must have 
known that he was running a risk in sending his son, but he 
so much desires to bring the dishonest workmen back to their 
duty that he is willing to run it. The highly figurative ex- 
pression is meant to emphasize God’s longing for men’s 
hearts, and his patient love which “ hopeth all things,” and 
will not cease from effort to win us so long as an arrow re- 
mains in his quiver. 

Our Lord now passes to prophecy. Deep sadness is in his 
tone as he tells how the only effect of his coming had been to 
stir up opposition, They “saw him,” and were they touched ? 
No, they only gripped their privileges the tighter, and deter- 
mined more fiercely to assert their ownership. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the parable than the calm- 
ness of Jesus in announcing his impending fate. He knows 
it all, and his voice has no tremor, as he tells it as though he 
were speaking of another. The very announcement that he 
penetrated the murderous designs hidden in many of the 
hearers’ hearts would tend to precipitate their execution of 
these; but he is ready for the cross, and its nearness has no 
terror, not because he was impassive, or free from the shrink- 
ing proper to flesh, but because he was resolved to save. 
Therefore he was resolved to suffer. 

The husbandmen’s “ reasonings with one ano:her” bring 
into plain words thoughts which probably were not con- 
sciously held by any even of the rulers. They open the 
question as to how far the rulers knew the truth of Christ's 
claims, They at least knew what these were, and they had 
fought down dawning convictions which, fairly dealt with, 
would have broadened into daylight. They would not have 
been so fiercely antagonistic if they had not been pricked by 
an uneasy doubt whether, after all, perhaps there was some- 
thing in these claims. 

Nothing steels men against admitting a truth so surely as 
the suspicion that, if they were to inquire a little farther, 
they might find themselves believing it. Knowledge and 
ignorance blended in these rulers as in us all. If they had not 
known at all, they would not have needed the Saviour’s dying 
prayer for their forgiveness; if they had known fully, its 
very ground would have been taken away. 

The motive put into their mouths is the wish to seize the 
vineyard for their own; and was not the very soul of the 
rulers’ hostility the determination to keep hold of the pre- 
rogatives of their offices, while priests and people alike were 
deaf to Jesus, because they wished to be no more troubled by 
being reminded of their obligations to render obedience to 
God? The root of all rejection of Christ is the desire of self- 
will to reign supreme. Men resent being reminded that they 
are tenants, and are determined to assert ownership. 

Jesus carries the hearers beyond the final crime which 
filled the measure of sin, and exhausted the resources of God. 
The sharp turn from narrative to question, in verse 15, not 
only is like the sudden thrust of a spear, but marks the tran- 
sition from the present and immediate future to a more 
distant day. The slaying of the heir was the last act of the 
vine-dressers. “The owner would act next. Luke, like Mark, 
puts the threatening of retribution into Christ’s lips, while 
Matthew makes it the answer of the rulers to his question. 
Lake alone gives the exclamation “God forbid!” The 
ready answer in Matthew, and the pious interjection in Luke, 
have the same purpose,—to blunt the application of the parable 
to themselves by appearing to be unconcerned. 

Their levity and reluctance to take home the lesson moved 
our Lord to sternness, which burned in his stedfast eyes as he 
looked on them, and must have been remembered by some 
disciple whose memory has preserved that look for us. It 
was the prelude to a still less veiled prophecy of the fall of 
Israel. Jesus lays his hand on the ancient prophecy of the 
stone rejected by the builders, and applies it to himself. He 
is the sure foundation of which Isaiah had spoken. He is 
the stone rejected by Israel, but elevated to the summit of 
the building, and there joining two diverging walls. 

The solemn warning closing the parable had its special 
meaning in regard to Israel, but its dread force extends to us. 


To fall on the stone while it lies lowly on the earth is to lame 
one’s self, but to have it fall on a man when it rushes down 
from its elevation is ruin ytter and jrremediable. . “If they 
escaped not who refused him that spake on earth, much more 
shall not we escape, if we turn away from him that speaketh 
from heaven.” ‘ 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D. 
Ownership and Anarchy 


N THIS time of ted flags and threats, it is as well to re- 
member that God recognizes personal ownership of 
property,—his own and man’s. All is his, but he puts it into 
the hands of individual men to be defended, increased, and 
used, under responsibility to him. 

Certain husbandmen make a lease of a vineyard, doubtless 
expecting to faithfully pay the rent. How did they become 
thieves, brutal assaulters, and murderers? First, they thought 
the owner was in a far country. He could not come back 
soon, perhaps never. Because sentence against an evil work 
is not speedily executed, the heart of a bad man is set in him 
to do evil. 

They refused the rent agreed upon. They beat the asker 
forit. They beat the second collector, and entreated him 
shamefully. They wounded the third. And they killed the 
son, who came asking only his right. 

They reasoned all this out by their own logic. The owner 
is far off. Losing his son, he will give up the contest for a 
miserable vineyard. But they did not consider that, aside 
from personal wrong to be righted, justice must be done. 
Such wretches must be miserably destroyed. 

The story was throbbing with meaning. The lord seemed 
to be far away, but the husbandmen were present to read 
their own doom. The Son was there, telling the prophecy, 
and trying to prevent the dire fulfilment of his prophecy to 
cast him out and kill him, and thus bring about their own 
destruction, and the giving-the vineyard to others. They saw 
the point, and said, with horror, “God forbid ! ” 

Then he looked fixedly upon them, and made the applica 
tion. _He repeats part of the psalm with which that very 
crowd had that morning uttered their praises: “ Whosoever” 
stumbles mentally at the preaching of Christ shall be broken, 
maimed in his best opportunities. .But on whomsoever, as 
finally impenitent, the wrath of God shall fall, he shall be 
utterly destroyed.” 

The people saw that the parable was spoken against the 
pretended religionists, and that they sought to kill the utterer. 

University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


MAN planted a vineyard, and let it out to husbandmen, 
and went into another country for a long time (v. 9). If 
we don’t watch our property, some one else will. If we can’t 
attend to it ourselves, we must trust some one else to do so 
for us. If we thus leave our interests in the hands of others, 
they have responsibility for us accordingly, and reckoning 
time must come sooner or later. This is the order of things 
in the natural world, and in the moral world. If we have 
any interest committed to our charge, we must render account 
of our stewardship. Do we always bear this truth in mind? 
He sent unto the husbandmen a servant, that they should give 
him of the fruit of the vineyard (v.10). It was a servant that 
made the demand, but it was the landlord that sent the servant. 
The servant was entitled to all respect asthe landlord’s repre- 
sentative. And the landlord was entitled to his rent, since the 
tenants first took the place on hire. If they had supposed 
that his absence for a long time freed them from responsi- 
bility, they now found their mistake. Reckoning day had 
come at last. 

The husbandmen beat him, and sent him away empty. His 
fault was that he stood for justice, and that was the very thing 
the tenazits would not have. There was nothing unreasonable 
in ris demand, but that only made the matter worse. If he 
had asked anything unreasonable, they gould have made an 
issue with him; but as he only asked what they knew was 
right, there was nothing for them to do but to beat him and 
send him awayempty. Nothing makes us madder than being 
called on to do right when we aredetermined not to do right. 

The lord of thevineyard said, Whatshall Ido? Iwill send my 
beloved son: it may be they will reverence him (v.13). If we 
love a benefactor, we are likely to love those dear to him. 
His son stands for him in a peculiar sense; and reverence for 
the father will show itself in reverence forthe son. It ought 
to beso that a man’s servant will be received with favor forthe 
employer's sake; but even where the servant fails of recogni- 
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all a.son ought to be honored, if there is any right spirit 


toward the father. The reception of the son is a test of the © 


feeling toward the father, by those to whom the son comes. 

They reasoned one with another, saying, This is the heir : let 
us kill him, that the inheritance may be ours (v. 14). If we are 
not grateful to a benefactor, we chafe under a sense of our 
indebtedness to him. If we aré not ready to do our duty to- 
ward him, we come to feel that he and we are hostile to each 
other. Bitter hatred is an outgrowth of just this state of 
things. This is a natural result of a wrong state of mind on 
our part. He who does not love God, and who is not ready 
to obey God, comes to hate God. God’s servants, God’s son, 
and God himself, are hated by those who are pnwilling to serve 
God. If men who do evil persistently could have their own 
way, they would destroy God. We can have no place for God 
unless we are willing to serve him implicitly. 

The scribes and the chief priests sought to lay hands on him in that 
very hour: ... for they perceived that he spake this parable against 
them (v.19). Of course, those persons were made angry when 
they saw that the teachings of Jesus were against them. 
It is human nature that they should feel so. None of us like 
to have a preacher point out our faults in his sermon, If he 
shows that we have a bad spirit, it only makes the matter 
worse. If a preacher should really furnish evidence that we 
were desirous of destroying God’s Son, we should want to 
destroy the preacher, We generally dislike the trath in 
proportion as it reflects on us and our course, 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


FNHIS lesson was spoken in the temple court three days 
before our Lord’s crucifixion. It was the very last day 
of his public ministry, and the last effort that he made to 
bring the rulers of the Jews to see whither they were tend- 
ing. All through the three years of his public life Jesus had 
been speaking “as never man spake,” and the words of gen- 
tleness and of grace that fell from his lips were most wonder- 
ful. But he also told sterner truth; for he declared to men 
the whole counsel of God, and this only for their good. 
It is well for us to hear both sides of the truth, so as to be 
warned in time against mistakes. - In this lesson, therefore, 
we, have three points to which we should pay attention. 

First point: Truth clearly stated. Our Master set forth in 
this parable the way in which God had treated his people 
the Jews. He had planted them “ wholly a right seed.” He 
had given them many privileges, and had given to their lead- 
ers much responsibility. He therefore expected of them some 
return for his loving-kindness. The servants whom he sent 
to receive the fruitage of the vineyard were*the prophets, 
many of whom he had sent to them in years gone by. What 
a splendid roll of men they were! Not all of their namcs 
are given to us, but among them were Elijah, Elisha, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and many others. But the people had 
not been willing to receive them, or to heed their warnings. 
Some they had laughed at, others they had stoned ; others, 
again, they had put in prison, or killed. This was the true 
story of the reception of his servants for many years past. 

At last, Jesus says, God sends his own Son. But instead of 
receiving him, and acknowledging their past sins, they touk 
counsel to put him to death. Before this was said, the chief 
priests had made up their minds that Jesus must die, and that 
Lazarus must suffer the same fate, because that by reason of 
him many believed on Jesus. 

Jesus then went on to show what the consequences of such 
ecnduct were sure to be. Verses 16-18 show this. The result 
was to be simply fearful. All this the Master did, not in 
anger, but in love; for it might be that those to whom he 
was speaking would take warning, and stop in their mad 
career. 

Second point: Truth totally rejected. This was by those 
to whom he spoke this parable. 
what he meant, and at whom the parable wes aimed, as we 
see from the last verse of the lesson. Their own consciences 
convicted them, for they knew what plans they had laid. 
But, instead of repenting of their wickedness, they hardened 
their hearts, and pushed ahead. That same hour they “ sought 
to lay hands on him,” and the only reason that they did not 
carry out their plans was that they were afraid of the people, 
who, in the main, were friendly to him. So his effort to show 
them their wrong was a total failure. 

Third point: Truth terribly avenged. God moves slowly, 
bat surely. In due time, that which was predicted in this 
parable came to pass. The vineyard was taken from the 
Jews, and was given to the Gentiles. On the Jews there 
came the terrors of the seige of Jerusalem by Titus, when 
every horror that we can conceive of was their portion. The 
temple was destroyed, and its services came to an end. From 
that day to this, that people have felt the consequences of the 
act by which they rejected the “Son” whom God sent to them 
for their good. The terrible history of the Jews is merely 


that of which they were warned by the Master, on that day, 
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They understood perfectly. 
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in the courts of their own temple. And never will their woes 
cease until they repent of what they did, and accept Jesus of 
Nazareth as their divine Master and Lord. Then God will 
have mercy on them, and restore them, but not till then. 

Now, fundamental truth abides the same from century to 
century. We have in the Word of God, which is in our 
hands, the same gentle and gracious truths that they had in 
their day, with more added. ‘‘ Grace and truth” have come 
to us by Jesus Christ. Bat this truth has two sides, just as it 
had in his days, There is the gentler side, and the more stern 
side, It is true that God will have mercy on all who repent 
and believe the gospel. But it is also true that for those 
who reject his offers of mercy he has only sternness, Light 
is come into the world, but, if men reject this light, the 
brighter it is the deeper is their condemnation. 

I know that the chief priests and elders to whom Jesus 
spoke did not believe what hesaid. But that only heightened 
their responsibility. So, to-day, there are many who do not 
believe what the Book says about the punishments that God 
will mete out to those who reject his promises, But that will 
make no difference when the time of his mercy has come to 
a close. Was it not so in the days of Noah? Did unbelief 
stop the flood when once it came? I know it was so in the 
days of Lot. But did that make any difference when once it 
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began to rain fire from heaven? And we may be quite sure, 


that the unbelief of any in the Word of Jesus will not make 
any difference in that day when his judgments begin. They 
will then roll on with awful power. What says the Apostle? 
“The wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all un- 
godliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth in 
unrighteousness ” (Rom, 1: 18). This is why we are warned 
to “ flee from the wrath to come.” 

If, then, we see how history has confirmed the sterner sides 
of God’s revelation, ought we not to be warned, and flee in 
time? Is it wise to put off this matter, crying, “ Peace, 
peace,” when there is not, and never has been, and never will 
be, peace to the wicked? Let the teacher again kindly but 
plainly warn the scholar against all false security in this mat- 
ter. For to-day, the message ought to be, “To-day if ye 
will hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 


HAT was the parable given in last week’s lesson? 
What did it teach? Where had Jesus spent several 
months after he finished his work in Galilee? In what 
place did he utter the purable of the pounds? When he had 
finished his saving«, he left Jericho, and Luke says he “ went 
before, ascending up to Jerusalem.” We begin now to study 
what Jesus did, and where he was, each day after he left 
Jericho. 

The Last Week —It was probably on Friday, just one week 
before his death, that Jesus went as far as Bethany. (Trace 
the course on map or blackboard.) Where was Bethany? 
How far from Jerusalem? Who lived in Bethany whom 
Jesus loved? There, in that beloved home, he probably 
spent the last day of the week, his last sabbath on earth. 
After sundown of that day was the supper when Mary did 
that which Jesus said should always be told as a memorial of 
her. What was it that she did for Jesus? You may read it 
all in the twelfth chapter of John, and also what Jesus did 
on the first day of the week. (It would be helpful to keep 
for a while on the blackboard, that the scholars might copy, 
the record of these duys: Saturday at Bethany ; Sunday, the 
first day of the week, riding into Jerusalem; adding to the 
list each day as wé learn of it.) 

In Jerusalem.—Crowds of people who came to keep the 
passover joined with the disciples and the company who were 
with Jesus as they went down the Mount of Olives to Jerusa- 
lem. They sang, waving palm-branches, and saying, “ Blessed 
is the King that cometh in the name of the Lord.” This was 
the last time when the Jews might have accepted him as the 
Messiah. Many called him king, while the crowd praised 
and sang, but the Pharisees were displeased. On Monday, 
Jesus went to the temple ; for he taught there on Monday and 
Tuesday, telling again the blessed trath which they might 
accept. Read the last four verses of the nineteenth chapter 
of Luke, and the first twenty verses of the twentieth chapter, 
and see how, on Monday, Jesus cast the traders out of the 
temple, and how priests and scribes watched his words, and 
tried to find some way to silence and destroy him. 

In the Temple Courts —It was on Tuesday that Jesus taught 
for the last time in the court of the temple, and there, with 
many other words of instruction, gave the parable which we 
study to-day. Those who heard did not accept it as they 
might. We do not read that any hearer made any reply, 
except, when he spoke of punishment, some said “ God for- 
bid.” We read of the anger of the chief priests and scribes, 
who saw the real meaning of the parable, and wanted to 
seize and destroy him that very hour, but were afraid of «he 
people. We can see how the parable taught of Jesus him- 




































































self, of God his Father, of priests and teachers whom God 
had set over his own people, to train them for his service, 
and to give back grateful love for his watch-care and love for 
them. 

A Vineyard Planted.—The parable told of a man who 
planted a vineyard. On many hillsides in Judea were such 
vineyards,—lands where the soil had been loosened and 
enriched, enclosed with a wall, or hedge, to keep robbers and 
tramps, beasts or men, from spoiling the vines. The owner 
built a tower, where watchmen could overlook the roads and 
warn of any coming danger. When the owner had done all 
he could to his vineyard, he rented it out to men called hus- 
bandmen, like our farmers, who were to take care of the 
vineyard, and make returns to him of the profits from his 
own possessions. 

God's People.—If you read the fifth chapter of Isaiah, you 
will see how God’s people are called his vineyard. The 
scribes who copied and taught the Old Testament Scriptures 
must have remembered it, and have known what Jesus meant 
by the vineyard and the husbandmen. God had blessed his 
chosen peop'e with his word and his prophets, set rulers and 
priests to train and keep them’ true to their FatherGod. In 
the parable Jesus. told how the owner of the vineyard sent a 
servant for what was due him. They beat the servant, and 
sent him away empty. A second servant they beat and 
treated shamefully. A third they wounded and cast out. 
They injured and abused the servants, and insulted the owner 
of the vineyard. 

My Beloved Son.—The owner said, “I will send my beloved 
son: it may be they will reverence him when they see him.” 
He looked at the dear son, and thought, “ When they see that 
beaming face and those loving eyes they can but receive him 
and regard his words.” Theson willingly went on his errand. 
The watchmen saw him coming. The husbandmen talked 
to each other: “ This is the heir. The vineyard will be his; 
let us kill him, and it will be ours.” Did they let him enter 
the vineyard only to cast him out? They did not stain the 
earth of his father’s enclosed vineyard with his blood, but 
outside the chosen spot they killed him. That is the 
story the Son of God told when he knew how soon he was to 
be cast out of the city and put to death. Those who heard 
him knew how their fathers had killed the prophets, and 
stoned those whom God had sent to them. They heard 
when Jesus said that those who would not give God love and 
obedience, and accept his beloved Son, should be cast out, In 
their anger they wanted to kill him at once, so he could not 
reign over them. Do you blame the hearers of the parable, 
that they refused the beloved Son? Do you give him all the 
love and honor and obedience due him from the heart 
garden he has given you to care for in his name? 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Trurn.—The fearfulness of rejecting Christ, 
Introduction to Lesson.—Robert’s father is building a 
house. He has the cellar walls laid, and the stone all cut 
and brought (pile of blocks), ready for the foundation of the 
building. What bright boy has so watched masons at work 
that he can come and show the class which stones are intended 
for the corners? (Care should be taken to have the blocks 
so cut that an observant child can easily distinguish them, 
Show the class the need of a stone that will hold together 
the walls meeting at right angles.) By what name are 
these stones called? If the builders rejected or refused to 
use these corner stones, what will happen to the house when 
fierce storms come? ‘The house will surely fall, but the men 
will have no excuse, as the stones were all prepared for them, 
Robert himself is building something more important than 
a house. He is building a life, or a character. If he be 
lieves what Jesus says, and loves and obeys him, then Christ 
is to him the head or chief corner stone (a block marked 
“Christ”). Because the boy loves Jesus more than he loves 
any one else, he will try to obey him, and he will also obey 
his father and mother and teachers. 

We must add Obedience (a block so marked) to his charac- 
ter-house. How will se treat his brothers and sisters and 
playmates? Then Kindness (a block so marked) must be 
added to the echaracter-house. (As many virtues may be 
added as the teacher thinks best.) God approves of, or likes, 
such a building as this, and it will stand in the Judgment 
Day ; but if Robert slights or rejects Jesus, his house will 
surely fall, and, like the other builders, he will be without 
excuse. (Sing one of the many pretty “ Builder Songs.”) 

Historical Setting.—In last Sunday’s lesson Jesus was at 
Jericho; on his way to Jerusalem. On Friday, just a week 
before his crucifixion, he reached the home of his three 
friends, Mary, Martha, and Lazarus, at Bethany. He stayed 
with them over the next. day, which was the Jewish sabbath, 
and on the following day, which is our Sunday, he made his 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem. (The lesson roll for the 
second quarter of 1895 has a picture of this, and will be a 





























































































































































































































































great help in fixing the important events of these days, which 
should be reviewed each Sunday of the remaining quarter.) 
At night he walked on the Mount of Olives to Bethany (make 
a rough sketch of the Mount of Olives, with Jerusalem on 
one side, and Bethany on the other), and the next day, Mon- 
day, returned to the temple, and taught, spending the night 
again at Bethany. The parable of to-day’s lesson is part of 
the teaching on Tuesday. (The picture of the vineyard is 
found in this same lesson roll.) 

A man planted a vineyard (represent the walls by blocks, 
or use the picture), and let it out to husbandmen, or farmers 
(blocks), and then went into a far.country for a long time. 
When the grapes were ripe, he sent a servant (block) to 
bring him part of the fruit, but the —— (husbandmen) “ beat 
the servant, and sent him away empty.” “And again he 
sent another servant (block), and the —— (husbandmen) 
beat him also, and treated him shamefully, and sent him 
away empty.” “Again he sent a third (block), and they 
wounded him also, and cast him out.” 

Then said the lord of the vineyard, What more can I 
do? I will send my beloved son. They may care more for 
him. But the wicked (husbandmen) treated him worse 
than they had any of the servants, casting him out of the 





. vineyard, and killing him. 


When the chief priests and scribes in the temple heard” 
these things, they were angry; for they knew Jesus meant 
that they were the vineyard. The servants who were sent to 
them were the prophets; and the son was Jesus, whom they 
were now rejecting, and meaning tc kill. 

Jesus told them that those who rejected him would be like 
a house without a corner stone, that could not stand, but 
would surely be destroyed. 

Once more they had the chance to accept Christ, but, 
instead of being sorry for their wickedness, and asking him 
to forgive them, they still rejected him, and after two days 
they crucified him. But “the stone which the builders 
rejected, the same is become the head stone of the corner.” 
(Drill on golden text.) 

If we neglect to love and obey Jesus, we are rejecting him, 
and our character-house will be without its true corner stone, 
and will certainly fall. But you, I know, want your whole 
life to be beautiful and strong, and approved of God. Then 
accept the Saviour now, in the beginning of life. 


Philadelphia. 
RES 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


? CERTAIN Man Puantep a Vixeyarp.”— The 

preparation of a vineyard is the most costly and 
onerous of all the operations of that primitive husbandry in 
Eastern lands, the methods of which have remained un- 
changed and unimproved from the earliest times of which we 
possess any records. It is, in fact, the only branch of agri- 
culture, as there practiced, which demands any considerable 
outlay. In the first place, the vineyard must be carefully 
enclosed by a permanent fence, which is required for no other 
crop. The pasture lands, outside the villages, are all un- 
fenced, and the boundaries only marked by well-known stones 
or landmarks. The cornfields are equally open, or only 
protected by thorn branches strewn on the ground, while the 
olive-yards nearer the town or village are equally unpro- 
tected. When the vineyard has been thus hedged, the next 
operation is to gather out the stones,not the small stones 
which strew all the hillsides, and are indispensable for the 
retention of moisture in the soil, but the larger boulders, 
which are heaped in long rows like a ruined stone wall. On 
these rows the vines are trailed, to preserve the fruit from 
damp. Next, there must be a wine-pre«s, hewn out of the 
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Rock-hewn wine-press at Khurbet Heiderah (Palestine 
xploration Fund). 
native rock; for the grapes are always pressed on the spot, 
lest they should be bruised and injured by conveyance to a 
distance. These wine-presses, or vats, are the most imperish- 
able records of the past in the deserted land. They are 
simply two parallel troughs, one above the other, with a per- 
forated conduit between them. The bunches of grapes are 
thrown into the upper vat, where they are trodden, and the 
juice flows into the lower one. These “ wize-fats,” found in 
abundance through the whole land, and even far into the 
southern desert, are silent witnesses to its former fertility. 
Then, unless the vineyard adjoins the village, there must be 
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a temporary lodge, or booth, erected on poles; but, more 
generally, a permanent tower, of which many traces may still 
be seen, for the watchman, during the season, to guard the 
vintage from thieves or jackals. Then, when the vines are 
planted, the owner must wait for at least four years before he 
receives any return, and the ground must be kept carefully 
cleaned and weeded. 

“Ler ir ovr to HuspanpMeEy.”—There were, and still 
are, three methods of letting out land in the East. The first, 
which is not common, except in the case of houses and gar- 
dens, is a fixed money rent; the second, the usual method 
with arable lands, isto provide the seed, and the wages of the 
extra laborers employed at seedtime and harvest, while the 
farmer retains one-third of the crop in the case of corn, and 
one-fourth in that of vineyards. But the most ordinary sys- 
tem, and that referred to in the text, is for the tenant, who 
has entered upon the land in good order, to pay the landlord 
one-half of the produce, be it less or more,—in fact, a fixed 
rent in kind, It must be noted that the occupier pays the 
government taxes. 

“Tue INHERITANCE MAY BE OvurRs.”—This alludes to 
the Oriental custom that, if an owner is not to be found, and 
the occupier pays all the taxes for six successive years, he 
secures a legal title as proprietor. 

The College, Durham, England. 


Re 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


“A MAN PLANTED A VINEYARD,” ETC.—This was only a 
new application of an old parable. Thescribes and the chief 
priests could not fail to see that it was spoken against them. 
From the days of Isaiah (5: 1) it had been usual to compare 
the house of Israel to a vineyard, and these men regarded 
themselves as its keepers. Thus we have it put in the Tal- 
mud; “The matter may be compared to a king that had a 
vineyard, and there were three who were enemies to it. 
What were they? One cut down the branches, the second 
cut off the bunches, and the third rooted up the vines. That 
king is the King of kings, the blessed Lord. The vineyard 
of the Lord is the house of Israel. The three enemies are 
Pharach, Nebuchadnezzar, and Haman. The interest of the 
Judean vine-grower who, by patient labor and watchful care, 
has transformed a barren hillside into a beautiful vine-clad 


slope, better perhaps than anything, save the favorite simili- © 


tude of the shepherd, served to illustrate the anxious solici- 
tude of God over his chosen people. 

‘“ AND AT THE SEASON HE SENT UNTO THE HusBAND-— 
MEN,” ETC.—It was contrary to the law to eat the fruit of a 
vineyard during the first three years after its planting. The 
fourth year, all the fruit was holy to the Lord, “ to praise the 
Lord withal.” Only in the fifth year did the produce of the 
vines fall entirely to the owner’s disposal. In later times, 
however, while it was still held wrong to eat during the first 
three years, the rule was greatly relaxed regarding the fourth 
year. Various markings were adopted whereby the passer by 
might distinguish the three years’ from the four years’ vine- 
yard, and so escape the peril of eating from the former. 
The proper “season” for claiming produce would therefore 
not come until the fifth year. 

. “Every One THat FALLetH on THAT STONE,” ETC.— 
This refers to the Jewish method of putting to death by 
stoning. The condemned man was led to the top of a cliff, 
and hurled down headlong. If he was killed by the fall, the 
work of execution was done. But frequently it happened 
that he still showed signs of life, when his accuser came for- 
ward, and threw a great stone upon his breast, repeating this 
until life was extinct. Whosoever should fall on this stone, 
would be broken to pieces; falling upon any man, it should 
“scatter him as dust.” 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 


ASA 
Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent’s questions for the previous 
week may be used. 

1, Tae Vixeyarp (vy. 9).—When and where was this 
parable spoken ?.(Luke 20: 1.) What had been the chief 
events, in order, of the days just preceding ? (Matt. 26: 6-13; 
Luke 19: 29-48.) With what purpose did Christ speak this 
parable just at this time? (Luke 20: 1-8.) Why would his 
hearers be familiar with the illustration used? Whom does 
the “certain man” represent? What is symbolized by the 
vineyard ? its hedge ? (Matt. 21: 33.) the watch-tower? the 
wine-press? the husbandmen? From what mistakes would 
we save ourselves, if we should consider ourselves merely 
husbandmen, and not proprietors, in this world? 

2. Tue Servants (vs. 10-12).—What are some of the 
“geasons” when God requires fruit from us? Whom dothe 
servants symbolize? How did the world treat God’s servants, 
shch as Moses, Elijah, Jeremiah, Isaiah, John the Baptist? 
What additional touches to the picture are given by Matthew 





and Mark? (Matt.21: 35-37; Mark 12: 3-6).—How in 
modern times are God’s prophets ill treated ? 

3. Tue Sow (vs. 13-15).—Whom does the son represent ? 
Why did God send Christ into the world? On what Eastern 
law were the husbandmen counting? What was the fallacy 
in their “reasoning”? What gains do worldlings expect 
when they reject Christ? How are they disappointed? 

4. Tae PunisHMENt (vs. 16-19).—What literal destruc- 
tion of the nation had Christ in mind? But what destruction 
comes also to all that oppose Christ? To whom was the 
Jews’ vineyard given? What becomes of the chances to 
serve God that we fail to improve? Where, in the parable, . 
would the “God forbid!” have been more appropriate? 
Whence came Christ’s quotation? (Psa. 118: 22.) What is- 
the “head of the corner”? What actual occurrence connected 
with Solomon’s Temple may have illustrated this saying? 
How is this saying illustrated in secular history? in Chris- 
tian experiences? Why is it the most terrible of all things 
to reject Christ ? 

For the Superintendent 


1, Where did Christ speak this parable? 2. When? 3. 
What was the first sin of the husbandmen? 4. How were 
they punished? 5. What did Christ symbolize by the vine- 
yard? husbandmen? servants? son? 6. How was the Jew- 
ish nation punished for rejecting Christ? 7. What will befall 
us if we reject him? 


Boston, Mass. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1, Who are represented by the “ husbandmen”? 2. Who 
are represented by the “servants”? 3. Who is represented 
by the “beloved son”? 4. Against whom was this parable 
spoken? 5. Where else in the Bible occurs the quotation in 
verse 17? 

4@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is 


allowed on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘ 


XKYSY 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





VAIN REBELLION ! 





THEY Scar AT GOD'S sens 


NEVERTHELESS 


The stone which the builders rejected, the same 
is become the head of the ¢ orner. 








WILL A MAN ROB GOD? 
OUL 

WHOSE Is my Sect? 

ERVICE 


= GIVE HIM OF THE FRUIT. 








Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“Go, work in my vineyard.” 

“To the work! to the work!” 

“ Behold the sure foundation stone.”’ 

“The Lord will come! the earth shall quake.” 
“If Christ should come to-day.” 

“ Saviouf, thy dying love.” 

*‘ What shall I render to my God?” 

“ See, in the yineyard of the Lord.” 
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Lesson Summary 


Foe the enemies of Jesus are mercifully treated. He 
will not strike without warning them of the coming 
blow. Though living on God’s bounty, spurning his mes- 
sengers, killing his Son, and making no return for all his 
bounty, yet Jesus asks them, “ What therefore will the lord 
of the vineyard do?” Out of their own mouths he was 
willing to judge them. They do deprecate their penalty as 
he formulates it, but they do not change the course that brings 
it. Jesus therefore tells them plainly of the rejected stone, 
over which they were falling, and under which they would be 
ground to powder. They saw his meaning, and felt its sting, 
but, had they dared, they would have slain him on the spot. 
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Aiier v0 much warning, so clearly givsa, the responsibility of 
their fate was ou themselves. 
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Added Points 


~ What God commits to man, is carefully adjusted to man’s 
needs. It is from a “planted” vineyard that returns are 


Evil conduct takes on a variety of forms, but it all springs 
from the same fountain. 

Even the Son’s incontestable claims are not proof against 
the malignity of men. He and his father’s servants share 
the same fate, 

To be dispossessed of opportunity, and destroyed by the just 
Judge, is the final fate of those who spurn the Lord. 

Those against whom the Lord speaks, are those most ready 
to speak against the Lord. 
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International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


- List for Second Quarter 


D's CARE FOR eg Pas. 145 : 9-16 * 65 : 9-13; Matt.5 
been net Lord for his is goodness, and for his sate 
works to the children orn men. Psa, li 


2 weep Sane For Us. Matt. 6 : 24-34; Psa. 23; Phil. 4: 6, 19; 
1 Pet. 5: , 

Golden Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
these things. Matt. 6: 32. 


% Tue Srory or Evan. 1 Kings 17 : 1-16. 

Golden Text. ge the a of God; and all these things shall 
be added unto you uke 12 : 31. 

4. Tue Ten Cgeemasernas. Exod, 20: 1-17 ; Deut. 

Text. Thy — a in mine heart, that 12 mnighst not sin 

against thee. Psa! 119 

5. Tue Law oF Love. 

Golden Text. 

6. DAVID AND JONATHAN. 


Matt. 22 : 36-40; John 13 : M4, 35; John 14: 
If ye love me, keep my Ho i ea John 14: 16. 


1 Sam. 20; 2 Sam. 1 
Golden Text. Greater love hath no man than this, ‘hat a man lay down 
his life for his friends. John 15: 13. 


7. Great Promises. Gen. 17:18; Matt. 1: 
Golden 


Fg -y: 3 : 16, 36. 
Text. He is faithful that'promised, heb 323. 


8. Other Precious Promises. ale 3-7 ; 50: 14,15 ; Matt. 6 : 33; 
A : 28-0; Sohn 11: 25, 26; 14:13; Heb. 13 

 Golarn Treat, What he had promised, ‘be was able also to perform. 
Rom. 4: 21. 

9. PRAYER—ASKING Gop. Matt..7 : 611; Luke 7: 1-10; M : 1-13; 
Acts 16 : 25-34. 


Text, Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find. 
Matt. 7:7. 


10. THE Pray! 
Text. 

openly. Matt. 6: 

i. THANKING Gop. Psa. 31.:.1-15; Psa. 148; Eph. 5 : 19, 20; Phil. 

Golden Text.- Be thankfal unto him, and bless his name. Psa. 100: 4. 


12, Davip gg oo Gop, 2S8am.7; Psa. 138; Psa. 145. 
ay 7. will T I Diese thee ; HF I will praise thy name 


@ DANIEL. Dan, 2: 17-23; 6: 10-23. 
nad Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee 


for ever and ever. 


18. REVIEW 
Tere. 48 Sys eens shall praise thee, O Lord ; and thy saints 
shall bless th Psa. 1 


CVE 4 
Other Precious Promises 


Lesson for May 24 
By Julia E. Peck 


N OUR preparation to teach of these other promises, let 
us make a list of those given in our text, while, under 
another heading, we write (for our own reference) the condi- 
tions upon which these promises are ours. 
Plan Outlined 

Under the heading of “ Promises” we write: 

1. God hears, and delivers us from fears. 

2. Delivers us from trouble. 

8. All these things are added unto us, 

4. Rest. 

5. A home (many mansions). 

6. Life with our Lord, 

Under the heading “ Ours How and When:” 

1, When we call upon him. 

2. ‘When we trust him. 

3. If we seek first God’s kingdom. 

4. To the heavy-laden. 

5. Christ goes to prepare for us, 

6. Our Lord will come again to receive us. 

If we wish to add to our list, in glancing over the psalms 
we can find more promises than we shall have time to use. 
For instance, “ He shall give his angels charge over thee,” or 
the whole psalm (Psa. 91) could be used with this lesson, 

We may also make this a supplementary Easter lesson. 
Not long since, we gave our Easter thought, which we cannot 
willingly lose sight of during the year, but, so far as possible, 
weave it into our whole course. 

The plan of work in our secular schools, in these days, 
presupposes that not even every-day reading-lessons shall be 
taught, or ean. be properly taught, without supplementary 
reading by the class; and that our Sunday-school lessons 
shall be equally well taught, we will begiu to adopt this plan 
of action. 

We could interest and hold attention more easily by talk- 
_ img of the promise of a thing (concreie) than the promise of 
4 ESE. setae or -sout (abearnet) of which sor iat lenches 


vie oS es 5 


ats. iad 





Primary teachers have to plan an abstract lesson of this kind 
so that it shall give the children something to do, and some 
thought to carry away with them, to be put to immediate 
practice during the week. 

This will be hard to manage to-day, so much of our lesson 
is an abstraction, teaching of state and feeling rather than of 
doing and having. Let ts turn to our list of promises, and 
select, first, those which will give us something to do. Cer- 
tain promises are ours, when we call upon the Lord, seek 
him, come unto him, believe on him. 

The review of last Sunday’s lesson will give us a starting- 
point. We have learned that Christ is ours, lives with us, 
and—continuing the Easter thought—that everlasting life is 
ours if we call, seek, come, and believe. The question of 
belief we may take as a matter of course always in the pri- 
mary class; for doubts will not come while the feacher is 
speaking reverently of sacred things. 

We can teach the lesson that God promises to help and 
deliver us in time of trouble, if we call upon him, by telling 
a story of a child who was lost in the streets of a great city. 
The mother is so far away she cannot hear ber child calling. 
God is never far from us; he hears the softest whisper when 
his children cry to him. The lost child asked God to help 
him, etc. After reaching the climax of the kind man (God 
sent him) who carried the child home in his arms (we use 
this story symbolically )—there are other ways of getting lost, 
far more dreadful than this. 

We grow naughty sometimes, and stray away into paths 
that lead to 

We can’t get back (to. good) alone. 

The good road seems a Jong way out of sight. We are not 
strong enough to walk back again, even if we knew the way. 
On whom shall we call in our fright, trouble, and naughti- 
ness? Who will lead us ‘home,—carry us in his arms? 

This home of which we speak is our other: home. Christ 
has gone to make it ready for us, thus introducing another 
promise, with its thought of life forever with our Lord. 

Still another promise to those who seek first God’s kingdom. 

We are watching all the time to get those things we like 
best and want most. First thought: The mistake of getting 
and keeping for onrselves; second thought: the treasure 
selfishly gained and unshared affords no pleasure, The chil- 
dren illustrate this easily from their own experiences. 

God asks us to seek first of all —— 

Review here the golden text, and story of Elijah for illus- 
tration (lesson for April 19). 

- How are we to seek God's kingdom first? Try to make all 
places about us like heaven. God takes care that we have 
all we need while (not if) we are trying to make his world 
like our other home. 

Promise of our home of many mansicns, The teacher tries 
to get the children’s idea of what heaven is like. Their ideas 
of God are strange, crude, and startling, we discovered, and 
tried to teach God is a spirit. Now we go on with this 
thought, introducing ideas of a home for our spirits. 

Some of our children may have been shocked and fright- 
ened by seeing their dear ones laid in a grave. 

Here is the teacher’s opportunity to comfort such by teach- 
ing of a promised home, where our Elder Brother will not 
allow anything “Yo separate us from our loved ones or from 
him. Yet we shall not be ready to go there unless we try 
faithfully to make our home here like that above. 

Close by singing, “ Nearer my home in heaven to-day.” 


Northampton, Mass. 








Church Work and Thought.* 


ERHAPS one cannot better describe M. Wilfred 
Monod’s Meditations on the Sufferings of Christ 

than by saying thatit is just such a book as one would ex- 
pect the author of Amiel’s Journal to write, had he become 
heart and soul a Christian, and found the key to the 
problem of pain and sorrow in the cross of Christ. M. 
Monod’s pessimism exceeds, if possible, even that of 
Amiel. But, unlike Amiel, when oppressed with the 
contemplation of the awful picture of the world’s sorrow 
and pain, he finds mental and spiritual solace in the 
thought that, when the eternal Son of God came to live 
on earth, he shared in this common lot of human suffer- 





*He Suffered: Six Meditations for Holy Week. 
Monod. 16mo, pp. 118. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

The Life and Example of 8. Andrew. 
den. 12mo, pp. 98. 
cents. 

Church Work : Its Means and Methods. Addresses by the Right 
Rev. J. Moorhouse, 1 of Manchester. 8vo, pp. 231. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1.25 

Lay Readers: Their History, Organization, and Work. By Rev 
H. B. Resterick. 12mo, pp. 269. New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1. 


By Wilfred 
60 cents. 
By the Rev. E. P. Chitten- 
Milwaukee : The Young Churehman Co. 50 
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ing, in view of which all tendencies to murmur become 
unreasonable. Since Christ the perfect man suffered, 
the only unnatural thing is to escape suffering. And 


the more unnecessary or undeserved our troubles appear _— 


to be, the more they resemblo his. In short, this is a 
message of a man, himself almost crushed by sorrow, to 
those who find the problem of pain and suffering a trial 
to their faith. It is not, therefore, a book for general 
reading, nor, in spite of its title, for general use as a 
Holy Week manual. But to those for whom it was in- 
tended it will be helpful. The style of a meditation is 
preserved throughout, with a facility of illustration and 
& poetic imagination. In praise of the work of the trans- 
lator, it may be said that one would not know it was a 
translation, 

The whole make-up of the Rev. E. P. Chittenden’s 
Life and Example of 8. Andrew would seem to indi- 
cate that it was expanded into a book fur the benefit of 
members of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. A fertile 
imagination was, indeed, needed to compose this work 
from the meager materials for the subject to be found in 
the New Testament. It is not without good points and 
suggestive thoughts,—in fact, there are enough of these 
to have made one very good sermon; but the effect is 
weakened, if not lost, by chopping up the matter into a 
number of little sermons. The style is in sac with 
the composition of the book. 

If all bishops were like the Bishop of Manelesnal 


-England, more men would be willing to acknowledge 


them the true successors of the aposiles, at least by virtue 
of similarity of work. Having a diocese in which are nine 
hundred and twenty-one clergy, it is said that he, besides 
administering confirmation and ordination, performed, in 
a little over a year, the extraordinary feat of personally 
inspecting every one of the parishes, meeting the clergy 
and lay officers and workers, and consulting with them as 
to the best means of improving the work in their several 
cures ; in addition to this, that he catechized two hundred 
thousand children in the primary schools. After he 
had completed the visitation of each of the rural deap- 
eries, he delivered an address to the clergy thereof on 
such matters of church work and doctrine as he deemed 
to be expedient. As the diocese contains parishes of all 
kinds, in which many varieties of work are carried on, 
these addresses, which he has collected in his book en- 
titled Church Work, contain allusions to, and hints upon,” 
almost all kinds df church activities, and thus make 
interesting and suggestive reading for those who have to 
do with such matters. The Bishop is particularly strong 
upon the duty of the laity to do their part in church 
work, especially in the matter of communicants’ unions 
and in the visitation of the sick. But what one admires 
most, in these addresses, is the ability and apostolic 
breadth of disposition of the Bishop himself. Especially 
is this seen in’ his treatment of such controversial sub- 
jects as the questions of evening and fasting communions, 
and the new ideas regarding the Old Testament. The 
impression which the book as a whole leaves upon the 
mind is of the activity of the Church of England in 
endeavoring to reach all sorts and conditions of men. 


The reader feels the Bishop is right in saying that “now, — 


more than in any former age, the Church is consciously 
realizing her proper duty and vocation.” 

The appearance of a book on Lay Readers, by the 
Dean of Southern California, is a sign that the same 
thing is becoming true of the American Episcopal 
Church as of the Church of England. Most people have 
a more or less vague idea that the employment of lay 
readers has grown in importance during the last ten years, 
but one needs to read this book in order to get anything 
like a justappreciation of the present importance and 
future possibilities of this kind ofservice. Dean Resta- 
rick has had large experience in directing the work of 
readers, and was asked to write a book on the subject; 
but, before doing so, he wrote to bishops aud rectors in 


all parts of the Amrlican communion, in order to be able’ 


to give a true hisfory and description of this line of ser- 
vice. Having thus taken great pains, he has produced, 
not merely the first book on the subject, but a book in 
every way excellent. It will be to many rectors a revela- 
tion of the possibilities of opening up and carrying on 
church activities in the country around their parishes by. 
means of lay helpers. But it will do more than this, It 
deals with ways and means, and the problems that arise 
in such service, in such a practical and thorough manner 
that it will be an invaluable help to any rector about to 
organize labors of this sort. The workers themselves 
will find the list of books given very useful, and, by 
following the author’s suggestions, will be saved many 
mistakes and difficulties. Being of convenient size and 
with a good index, it is in the best sense of the term a 
hand-book. The’ author’s aim in writing it was “to 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































insp:re men with motive, to arouse them io action, and 
to aid them with method,’—all of which the book is 
admirably calculated to do. 


HQ 


Archao!ogie der altkirchlic!.en Kunst. 
von Professor Dr. Viktor Schultze. 
nich: O. Beck, 12 marks.) 


Bince 1882, when Professor Schultze, of the Univer- 
versity of Greifswald, published his first comprehensive 
yolume on Christian antiquities, he has been recognized 
on all sides as the leading Protestant authority on monu- 
mental theology. In the present work we have the 
fruits of years of special and detailed studies given as a 
summary of data and conclusions in reference to the 
most ancient ecclesiastical art in the widest sense of the 
term. After a series of five introductory paragraphs, 
dealing with the scientific discussion of ecclesiastical 

archeology, the author discusses in five parts, and with 

an extraordinary abundance of data drawn mostly 
from his own observations, the whole field under con- 
sideration. Part First treats of church architecture, 
largely historically, and with rich illustrations of the 
various kinds of churches; Part Second is devoted 
to ecclesiastical paintings; Part Third treats of scuip- 
ture; Part Fourth, of minor arts in connection with 
church archeology ; Part Fifth discusses Ikonographie,— 
that is, the representative, as images of persons and- 
things of prominence, in the idea or practice of Christian 
church worship. As in each of these parts the author 
aims to present a comparatively complete summary of 
the material on hand, and in doing so utilizes even the 
latest discoveries and finds, the student has here at his 
-@ommand a treasury of facts not otherwise accessible. 
As the work of a specialist and leading authority in this 
department, the volume has a merit greatly exceeding 
that of an ordinary compilation. 


Mit i120 Abbildungen 
(Pages xii, 382. u- 
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Municipal Government in Continental Europe. By Albert 
Shaw, author of “ Municipal Government in Great Brit- 
ain.”’ (Small 8vo, pp. xiv, 505. New York: The Century 
Co, $2.) 


Mr. Shaw here makes his secoud substantial contribu- 
tion to the problem of municipal reform in America. 
His study of the English municipglities was both able 
and helpful; that of the Continental cities may be less 
directly useful, as American cities inherit English rather 
than Continental traditions, and share English preju- 
dices as to the rights of individuals over against munici- 
pal authority. Yet even the British cities are not quite 
intelligible to us without a knowledge of those on the 
Continent, for it has been largely through the influence 
of Continental example that Birmingham, Sheffield, 
London, and Glasgow have been led to turn over a new 
leaf, and to extend municipal activity to matters hitherto 
left to individual action. The present volume deals 
with the cities of Belgium, Holland, Italy, and Spain, 
each collectively, but most specifically with Paris, Ber- 
lin, Hamburg, Vienna, and Buda-Pesth. The author 
finds in Paris the central influence over the whole sys- 
tem of the Continent, and there in the traneformations 
begui by Hausmann the starting-point of what has been 
done in Paris, Berlin and Buda-Pesth furnish instances, 
instructive to Americans, of cities growing as rapidly as 
any western center of the United States, and wrestling 
with the problem of right growth. 
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Nature in Verse : A Poetry Reader for Children. 
Lovejoy. (12mo, pp. xiv, 305. Boston: Silver, Burdett, 
& Co. Introductory price, 72 cents.) 


Children delight in nature, and a convenient, attrac- 


Py Mary I. 


tive volume of nature poems like Miss Lovejoy’s Nature 


in Verse has much to recommend it. Many of the 
Mearly three hundred selections are old, excellent, 
familiar, and by well-known authors. The compiler, in 
her Preface, claims that “the poems are largely by the 
best English and American authors.“ But over one- 
third have no other signature than that sometimes 
unfair, and often indolent, apology for a signature,— 
“Selected.” Is it likely that one-third of such a collec- 
tion originally appeared anonymously? Ifa search for 
first-hand information has really been made, and the 
poems are anonymous, it were better to say so. Of 
course, they are ‘“‘ selected,”—as well as those which are 
signed “ by the best English and American authors.” 
Too many journals are content to borrow verses under 
the signature “Selected.” The more’s the pity when an 
attractive book consents to the same method. It is 
important that children learn to know poets as well as 
poetry, and that, in cultivating their love of nature and 
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of poetry they also develop a sense of the duty of giving 
credit where credit is due. 
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David ; Shepherd, Psalmist, King. By the Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
B.A. (16mo, RP 213. Chicago and New York. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $1.) 


The story of David is always one of fascinating 
interest. Few other men in history left the impression 
on the world’s life that David left. If he had done noth- 
ing else but write the Twenty-third and the Fifty-first 
Psalms, his influence in the world would have been 
incalculable and immortal. Mr. Meyer has told the 
story well. As in all his works, he has developed the 
spiritual and practical lines, so that his book is not 
merely a record of events, but the story of a great life, 
the reading of which will be stimulating and profitable. 





Convention Calendar for 1896 


Teme, Ob WEG avciciorcse cscsccssienocccien'<esestees cseee cesses May 5-7 
South Dakota, at Parker............. ssescsceeee «ones May 6-8 
East Tennessee, at Athens ............06 sessssees serecesearer see May 7, 8 


Illinois, at Champaign ............ccesee seessesee corsennee coves May 12-14 
North Dakota, at Casselton.........ccccceccses coveeeees cesees May 19, 20 
New York, at Broadway Tabernacle, New York......... June 2-4 
CRIA OE CII «occ cca chien Sccsesinn oscshi vosstecee gdecéeet’ June 2-4 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukee........i..ccsccccceeeee ce sosceereeeeeeed UNG 2-4 
Indiana, at Crawfordsville. ..........scccsccee sesesseee coseseees June 9-11 
Bs Ob Ge TOS ives vicccsvn ciktsinidinediersect’éisctees June 9-11 
Oregon, at Portland. .........0.. cece. cesses conseeeee cesses seeee UNE Q-11 
Montana, St Bosemanior.....000.0s.cosce sseserne soveveese svsese 02 June 9-12 
Kansas, at Forest Park, Ottawa......... ccs cceeee sooo DUM 12-15 
Metenalce, C6 FIOII aieinescccsecce so ncee ectsnescees cones cases June 14-16 
International, Tremont Temple, Boston...JJune 23-26 
SR MIATIEE, GEE GOIN srisccscnneo00s; ecqosees envesecse scsoveses July 22-24 
Kentucky, at Owensboro ..........ccs0-ceeeeeee cocees seers August 25-27 
North Carolina, at Chapel Hill........ ....c00. seeeseees August 25-27 
South Carolina, at Florence... ..... ..... ccsscceee sees August 25-27 
Middle Tennessee, at Clarksville ......... ......006...0+ August 26-28 
Connecticut, biennial; at Hartford...... ..............00. October 6-8 
PEGE, WE BAGO. visiies< chs indene tse cdics <inste sbeag ia »-+--. October 13-15 
Pennsylvania, at Carlisle ................000 seeseeess sees O@tober 13-15 
Michigan, at Kalamazoo.............00.cscesveeseseee November. 17-19 
Tennessee, at Nashville........ 0 c...ccc6 ccceeceeceees November 17-19 
District of Columbia, at Washington............... November 21-23 
Utah, at Salt Lake City...... 0.0.00... ...0006 ‘eosseene November 27-29 


British North America 


New Brunswick, at Woodstock.............. ...........Ocetober 13-15 
CEO, BF BARON Sis ccciep brbtsebin tonnes scornetha dtinctus October 27-29 


Cra 
Notes on Recent Research 


Captain Lyons, at work among the 
ruins of southern Egypt, has cleared 
out a large portion of the later Ro- 
man town Philz, which inscriptions show to have been 
called the “Camp,” and to have been defended by a 
strong wall. He has also discovered a chapel erected by 
the Ethiopian king Ergamenes within a smal! temple of 
Ptolemy IV. His great discovery has been that of a 
bilingual stela, in hieroglyphics, Latin and Greek, in 
which Cornelius Gallus, “‘the prior prefect of Alexan- 
dria and Egypt,” describes his suppression of «a revolt 
in Upper Egypt, and the arrival at Phile of certain 
Ethiopian ambassadors, the result being a Rontan pro- 
tectorate over a district to the south of the modern 
Khartoom. 


Captain Lyons’s 
Bilingual Stela 


Oo 


In the island of Elephantiné, on the 
Nile, near Asswan, Professor A. H. 
Sayce has discovered an inscription 
of Khufu-ankh, a contemporary of Cheops, whose gran- 
ite sarcophagus is now in the Gheezeh Museum. - The 
city wall of Elephantiné was built over the rock on which 
it is engraved. The history of Elephantiné is thus car- 
ried back to the age of the fourth dynasty. At Kom er- 
Resras, south of Silsilis, Professor Sayce has also cleared 
the sand away from the remains of a small temple which 
the inscriptions show to have been built by Domitian. 
And opposite Kom Ombos he has, in connection with 
Mr. Wilbour, found a large mound on the edge of the 
desert, about the size of Phil in circumference, and con- 
sisting entirely of unexplored tombs. About half a mile 
to the east they found also the site of a small temple, 
which they think must have been that of Contra-Ombos. 


Sayce in 
Southern Egypt 
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A Morning Mail 
[Editorial in Primary Education. ] 


OES any contributor want to spend an hour in the 

editorial room, and see the morning mail opened, 

and gather hints as to the best ways of writing for edu- 
cational journals? 

Step behind this olive portiere that separates*the sanc- 
tum from the editorial sitting-room, for the woman 
editor has an idea that the usual barren “ office” may 
be as cosy as a sewing-room, a library, or any living- 
room. Why not? 

Take this low rocker while I open the morning mail 
just left by the postman. Let me think aloud to you as 
I open these letter-, knowing that invisible astral bodies 
cannot betray confidences. . , 

See this big envelope! Doesn’t it look formidable? 
But it isn’t. Only a few sheets of puper,—but see the 
board quality of it. Why did this teacher choose such 
paper as that to write for publication? She probably 
never uses such unmanageable material for any other 
writing purposes. She must think this seems more 
official. She didn’t stop to think it would weigh more, 
hence that “ Two cents due, if you please,” from the 
postman. Here is the little note witlf it. I always look 
for that. At the close she says, “If this article is not 
accepted, please return,’’ No stamps / 

Well, the article itself. The first three pages contain 
an essay on the teaching of spelling, followed by a little 
device wholly isolated from logic or pedagogy. What 
shall be done with this? It must be returned. Too 
many cheap devices afloat already. There is all the 
difference in the world between a poor device and a 
good one. 

Mauuscript No. 2. This is foreign paper,—hear it 
rattle! This writer has,too much sense of weight, hence 
this soft elusive stuff for compositors to bother with, if 
it ever reaches their desks, A writer’s selection of paper 
for publication is one of the mysteries. Even the 
psychics would give it up. 

But what does this delicate paper contain? A poem, 
—an autumn poem, sent in April. Why so out of sea- 
son? I don’t know. I wish I did. This, too, must 
retrace its steps, to wait for autumn glories. Sufficient 
unto the month is the poem thereof. 

Here is a tiny, heaven-blueenvelope. On the heaven- 
blue sheet is a gentle request that the editor would make 
her a program for a coming entertainment.- She will be 
very grateful, and can it be sent at once? Must this too 
be unswered? Oh, yes! or she will always wonder why. 
She will wonder why in any case. 

What next? A sensible-looking envelope, and equally 
sensible common-sized commercial note-paper. Just the 
thing for manuscript for publication. A little note, too, 
that simply says, “‘I send this at your usual rates. If 
not accepted, please return. Stamps enclosed.” Really 
the writer begins to grow upon me. But as I turn these 
neatly written pages, hope wanes. A collection of gram- 
matical, well-phrased, platitudes. Every word is true, 
trite, and unobjectionable. But what of it all? Will 
such a communication helpanybody? Will any teacher 
be made stronger, or catch an inspiration from this, even 
if she reads it? But she would not read it. She would 
only glance over it. There is only one thing the matter 
with that contribution. The writer had nothing to say. 
She had no message. But what can be said to-her that 
she will understand? _ A true editor likes to build up as 
well as tear down. 

Here are some little stories. What a welcome I shall 
give them if they are only the right kind! But I open 
with fear and trembling ; for past experience has robbed 
me of faith—as to stories. ~No, these will not do. They 
lack the many things needful that a story must have. 

You didn’t know a little story was sp hard to write? 
Try it and see. A treatise on Greek art is easier. If 
you want to do me a monumental favor, tell me how io 
get stories for youngest children written in their own 
world, without being “ flat,” and that contain a point, 
and have no annex moral at the end. It is one of the 
greatest needs in the primary schools to-day. 

Let me hurriedly pass over this pile of letters and 
postals, and take up an envelope just underneath that I 
recognize at once by the handwriting. Here, I think, 
we have found something that will stay. See this sub- 
ject. Just what teachers are most interested in just now. 


Notice, too, how she begins. This first sentence strikes 
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right into the has of things No getting 
ready to say something in a page of weari- 
some generalities. 
Don’t you feel that she knows precisely 
what she wants to say, and that she doesn’t 
propose to lose any time in saying it? 
Isn’t every sentence pithy? No matter if 
the language does not suggest flowing 
brooks for liquid smoothness; no matter 
if the rhetoric and diction are a little 
faulty,—I wish they were not, of course, 
—but the force, the hard sense, and the 
héart, in what she says, carry you on with 
resistless interest to the end. I am only 
too glad to smooth out a rough place here 
and there for this teacher who is not 
accustomed to writing, but who is in the 
habit of thinking, feeling, and doing for 
herself in educational matters. Yes, I 
see you are interested in what she says for 
itself. She has hed your needs, and 
she will reach the needs of thousands of 
others who will read her earnest words. 
“Didn’t know an editor had such a 
variety of work as that!” Oh, yes! but 
this is comparatively an uneventful morn- 
ing. Wait till somebody wants a list of 
books on a certain subject by return mail. 
Wait till a complex case of discipline 
eight pages long, in pale ink and a fash- 
ionable handwriting, is sent for you to 
decide upon “immediately.” Wait tilla 
half-dozen business letters, detailing cir- 
cumstances connected with subscription 
formalities, are sent to the editor, instead 
of the business department a thousand 
miles away, and every one has to be for- 
warded, and acknowledged besides. Then 
you will have a little idea where the time 
goes in an editorial office. 


o> 
The Claims of the Different 


[Clinton Locke in The Living Church. } 


HE Salvation Army has been occupy- 
ing a good deal of attention lately, 
and certainly no religious person can afford 
to overlook this great religious organiza- 
tion, the growth of the last few years, with 4 
very great merits, and still greater defects. 
It would be simple blindness to ignore the 
fact that it has done a noble and extensive 
work. Throwing all its energies into the 
life of the lower classes, it has raised thou- 
sands on thousands from a life of sin toa 
life of righteousness, and has emanci- 
pated from the frightful thraldom of drink 
and vice a vast number of men and 
women. 

You will often hear it called common 
and vulgar; so it is, but the majority of 
the people in the world are common and 
unrefined, and methods must be adopted 
which will suit them. Out of every ten 
people probably six eat in their shirt 
sleeves, jam their knives down their 
throats, and prefix all their sentences with 
“gay.” Are all these people to be ignored, 
and all their habits and tastes blandly de- 
preciated, because they happen to come 
between the wind and our nobility? Com- 
monness and unrefinement are not crimes, 
or even faults. You might not care to dine 
with a man who reached out his fork and 
jabbed « piece of meat ora slice of bread, 
but he may be an excellent, virtuous, deep- 
ly religious man for all that, and far supe- 
rior to you in domestic fidelity and strict 
integrity. Gum-chewing women who bear 
in every movement, in every word, in every 
habit, the mark of utter commonness, 
may be devoted mothers, helpful wives, 
loving daughters, and consecrated to the 
service of their Master. They have just 
as much right as you have to religious 
services adapted to their tastes, and run- 
ning along in the groove of their lives. 


influence with millions of them, because 
we (that is, the Episcopal Church) have 
not adapted ourselves to them. 

I do not ask you to yulgarize yourself. 
I loathe tambourines and “ firing volleys,” 
and “ Hallelujah lassies,” and “ Happy 
James,” and “Jumping Jimmies.” To 
worship God in that way would revolt 
every feeling of my nature; but evidently 
there are vast crowds of people who do 
not think as I do, and to whom all these 
things are the very breath of their nostrils. 
It is my business as a Christian, instead of 
shrugging my shoulders, and crying, 
“Common, irreverent, degrading to reli- 
gion,” to do all I can to provide for such 
people such services as are more congenial 
to them, and march more easily with their 
scale of culture. The Roman Church has 
never lost sight of this, In the Middle 
Ages it had the preaching friars, whose 
sermons and ways were quite as “ com- 
mon” as anything to be found in the 
Salvation Army; and now, in many ways, 
and especially by encouraging clergy taken 
from the lower class, and perfectly at 
home with that class, they keep thoroughly 
ia touch with such people. 

Iam not prepared with any plan by 
which we can accomplish the object, and 
I doubt whether in America such a plan 
as the English Church Army would effect 
much; but until some one comes to the 
front who, Tike General Booth, can devise 
and carry out a working plan, we must be 
content ordinarily with ministering to the 
“genteel.” I am not referring to any 
possible vulgarizing of the Church liturgy, 
but there are many other ways in which 
services which to you and me would be very 
distasteful, can be employed for those they 
would suit, 
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Longing and Listening 


| By Samuel W. Duffield, D.D.} 


O oe my hand and touch 
im 
Though he be far away ; 

To raise my eyes and see him 
Through darkness as through day ; 
To lift my voice and call hin— 

This is to pray! 


To feel a hand extended 
By One who standeth near; 
To view the love that shineth 
In eyes serene and clear ; 
To know that he is calling— 
This i is to hear. 


CAS 


“ A King among’ Teachers ” 


(Dr. James C. Mackenzie,in the Educational 
Review. ] 


HO shall do for Dr. March what 
Dean Stanley has done for Arnold, 

Ernest Renan for Bishop Dupanloup, 

Cotton Mather for Ezekiel Cheever, what 
Demmock did for Francis Gardner? . . < 

One of his favorite authors, John Mil- 
ton, in the tract on education, says that 
all true teachers are natural, practical, and 
noble... . We have not at hand the record 
of Dr. March’s life and work at Swanzey, 
Leicester, Amherst, and Fredericksburg, 
but we are sure the boys and girls whom he 
taught in these early years were profound- 
ly impressed with his naturalness, practi- 
cableness, and nobleness. Certainly,those 
of us who came under his influence here 
find it impossible to think of him without 
the possession of those Miltonic and alto- 
gether necessary qualities. 

If we should go on to explain ourselves 
further, we would recall his great simpli- 
city. I know of no writer whose style 
more perfectly reveals his character,—sim- 
ple, direct, noble; inestimable virtues ina 
teacher. In my ‘day, aman read a paper 
on some ge subject assigned by 
Dr. March. The performance wasinvolved 
and prolix, so that the doctor askid the 
young man to state orally hisideas. Some- 
thing in the old recitation-room over the 
ene- 
trating eye of the teacher, compelled sim- 
plicity and ungarnished truth ; so that the 
young man’ s oral statement won the en- 
comium; “Oi! but why didn’t you say 
just that in your paper? ” 

Any proper estimate of Dr. March’s 
teaching will make much of his profound 
and wide scholarship. In every recitation, 
at every lecture, it is a first requisite that 
the teacher be-known as thoroughly fug- 
nished. A minister may maintain him- 
self by the purity and spirituality of his 
life, as well as by, or independent of, mere 
intellectual endowments, or power to fer- 
tilize other minds. But not so the teacher, 
—the man who is to be revered as an in- 
tellectual* father. It is probably rare, if 
not wholly exceptional, that in a faculty 
as famous as Lafayette’ s has been, one 
man should be so esteemed among his dis- 
paaeene ee as Dr. March has 

been. We with just pride such 
names as Junkin, McCartney, Gross, the 
two Greens, McCay, Coffin, the two Por- 
ters, not to speak of others. "Surely among 
such men honors were not easy. it wasa 
vast intellectual influence that at every 
recitation such a fountain of learning was 
accessible, no matter whether the exercises 
were one in politics, philosophy, phi- 
lology, literature, or the Scriptures. . 

Lafayette boys of the fifties and sixties 
tell of his work in Latin and Greek, and 
so recently as the seventies he taught po- 
litical economy, the Epistle to the Romans, 
Story “On the Constitution of the United 
States,” Blackstone’s “ Commentaries,” 
mental philosophy, besides the wide range 
of studies included under the head of 
English. And here we may gratefully and 
admiringly note that he equip himself 
for this monumental work, and carried it 
on with conspicuous fidelity and regu- 
larity, notwithstanding the fact that no 
reputable i insurance company would accept 
him as a “ risk.” apelnier his pen was 
always busy with his specialty, a wide and 
sound reading in many other > ipeasiogeeste 
was carried on. In all this.he is the best 


| kind of example and influence to our 


teachers, who are too prone to be narrow 
and barren. Every teacher trained by 
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Dr. March must have been powerfully 
influenced by this characteristic of the 
mana. 7-*e 7 

The colossal blunder that threatens us 
is the idea that the average Freshman and 
Sophomore is forthwith to be made an 
“ original investigator,” and needs the 
“direction ” of a specialist, We have not 
been quite brave en in this country, 
but at Oxford and in many they have 
taken the census, and the world is told 
that seventy per cent of even university 
students are idlers, who need stated duties 
and constant drill, under broadly furnished 
men having before them the imperative 
ideals of Christian ne go rather than 
the ex mal needs of the specialist. 
Those of us who are of the educational 
cult must bear in ‘mind that we are to 
translate into society, not college life, but 


‘college men. Something of this view of 


the matter must have prompted the con- 
fession of President Woolsey: ‘Had I 
my life to live over again, I would throw 
in my Jot with one of the smaller colleges, 
where I could have more influence in 
training mind and shaping character.” 

In these hurried considerations, I have 
almost anticipated a consideration of Dr. 
March’s pedagogical methods. I may say 
at the outset that no teacher as richly 
equipped as Dr. March is can be content 
to lecture,—“ to lubricate every morsel of 
truth with professorial palaver,” to use 
one of his expressions. A very king among 
teachers, he never, to my knowledge, de- 
livered to a class a formal lecture. He 
once said, ‘‘ Our students are made to write 
their own lectures.” He knew that “ life 
comes only from life,” and so he sought 
contact with the pupil at as-many points 
as ible. He wanted to be free to run 
to his aid at every intellectual emer- 
gency.... 

Of course neither he nor the class is 
confined to the text-book. His pupils are 
gently compelled to read widely and write 

lly and often. Dr. March’s own com- 
mentary upon every phase of the subject 
isso luminous, scholarly, and original, that 
the healthy man does not need to be told 
to take notes. But such notes are not in 
modern parlance a“ syllabus” to be bought 
from a professional note-taker or crammed 
into an inert brain at the end of a semester. 
Fin ranigerd profound readings and ‘the 

izing thoughts of a personal fricnd 
whose bodily presence, tones of voice, and 
twinkle of eye, helped to make the subject 
under consideration an igtegral the 
learner's intellectual life’. . . The great- 
est Teacher chose only twolve pupils. 
Garfield’s idea of a college was not far 
wrong. It is better, like March and Hop- 
kins, to lead by the hand . fcw mon to 
the tree of life, than, like a sign-board, to 
point a multitude to the w of know)l- 
edge. The fatal heresy is in ing 
that the instructor, thc man, is always of 
more worth than his instruction. . . . 

Dr. Merch % noble,—one of God’s and 
nature’s noblemen,—and this liec at the 
bottom of all our affection -1d reverence 
for him asateacher. A grea: school is 
only a great person, standing between the 
present and the prst, tho living and the 
dead ; the Jens through which truth pours 
itself into young souls; the window through 
which young eyes look out on human life. 

h a man in school or college—and 
thrice blessed is the institution that has 
him—helps his pupils to break the shell, 
and snap the cords, and set free whatever 
he possesses of nobleness. 

o man is great till he has suffered, and 
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Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding 
should be taught a lesson— 
buy it elsewhere. 

Look for « S. H.& M.,”’ on the Label, 
and take no other. 
If your dealer will not supply you 


we will. 
labeis and materials, 


tothe 4%. oe 699, New York City. 
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no teacher is ro 
caariicer Ser 


and 


tery in 


great 


Following now the 


he has sacrificed in 


till 

his work. Pies March’s 

Lafayette extend over a long 
period, and have been borne in the face of 
the most alluring opportunities elsewhere. 
I think this has been a potent factor of 
the success he has achieved. And another- 
factor should be mentioned for the help— 
or shall I say the warning ?—of teachers 
rofessors. Dr. March has been an 
unselfish devoted colleague in this faculty. 
Every administration, whatever its char- 
acter, has found Dr: March co-operative 
and loyal. ... 


example of another 


se of a great master, Thomas Hughes, 


prefer to leave Dr. March at our chapel 


door—I trust a fitting close to this imper- 
fect sketch. This concluding picture shall 
be of his own drawing, because it uncon- 
sciously reveals so much of his own beau- 
tiful, noble soul, and his conception of the 
best college ideals. Speaking of chapel 
attendance, on one occasion he said: 
“Compulsory attendance on prayers and 
is a special object o 


attack. 


utit is almost a misnomer to call the col- 


lege discipline compulsion. 
like so strong as the obligations of pro- 
fessional life, or the tyranny of fashion, 
or social habits, or home influence. 
college student is about the freest man 
there is, 


It is nothing 


A 


“Tt is certainly a pleasant sight to see 


our college, bathed and breakfasted and 


ready for recitations, e at morning 
pra: Our beautifel bill ght in the 
early sun; the valley lying in rosy mist 
with the rivers glinting through ; the great 
mountains loo — as though they liked 
the looks; the white smoke curling up- 
ward from hearths of homes that may be 
temples; the spired fingers of the churches 
pointing heavenward; the college campus 
with its hundred paths all leading to the 
college chapel; the “hundreds of young 
men rejoicing in the morningand in nature 
around them which is in itself a liberal 
education, and gathering to offer a morn- 
ing tribute of thanks and praise to the 
Giver of all good, and ask him for stout 
hearts and clear heads for the labors of the 
day and for the scholar’s blessing, the pure 
heart that shall see God—is a sight worth 
seeing. It is impossible to believe that it 
can be a burden to any. 
“TI have seen many generations of col- 
joge students grow up and pass throu 
life, and am fully satisfied that the habit 
of attendance on religious exercises in 
colleges has been a most powerful influ- 
ence for good. I believe it still, I trust it 
still, After all, the proper work of col- 
.lege is to make Christian men of sound 
culture. It is not so much to) develop 


genius; genius in the teens is either | 


omnivorous or stupid, and either way 
considers professors a bore. It is to pre- 
pare our youth to discharge the duties of 





good citizens.” 
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breath—from impurity. 
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By using liquid Sozodont 
every day, the powder 
(in same package) twice 
a week, you get the most 
you possibly can for the 
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, if you mention The Sunday School Times. Address.the proprietors of Sozodont, 


Hat. & Rucker, Wholesale Druggists, New YVorlé City. 
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A Model Superintendent 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


An object-lesson will help a superintendent more than will a fine-spun 
theory. The book ‘‘ A Model Superintendent ’’ shows how a good superin- 
tendent actually did his work: In the study; with the teachers ; in the desk ; 


! 


with the scholars; among the 
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‘* We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced, by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed, in our best regulated modern Sunday- 
schools.” — 7 he Examiner and Chronicle. 


records ; at special service. ‘It 

is a sketch of the life and work 

of Henry P. Haven, of the In- 

ternational Lesson Committee, 
o~-O 

188 pages (5% ><7% inches), 








portrait of Mr. 





Haven. Price, $1. 


postpaid, by the publishers. 


John ‘D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SAGENDORPW’S 


PATENT & 


ECTIONAL 


Metal Ceilings 


“Side Wall 


for decorating Churches, Palis, Theatres, Court 
Houses and private residences. Cost from 65c. 


to $3.00 per square yard, 
Send for Catalogue. 


The Penn Metal Ceiling 
284 


and Hamilton Sts., 


put ap and decorated. 


& Roofing Co., Limited. 


Phila., Pa. 0. 8. A. 
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For overt, gan, or 9 
estimate free. I. FP. 
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Hook & Hastings Co. 
Boston, Mass. 





Church and Lodge 
Furniture, 

Opera Chairs, 
Invalid Chairs 


S. C. SMALL & CO., 


90 Canal St., Boston 
Catalogs sent. 


PULPIT FURNITURE. | 


A. B. & EB. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogu 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Most Durable and Decorative 
Suitable for all buildings. Numerous designs. 


H. S. NORTHROP, »: cnerry Sireet, New York. 
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Hon. T. V. Powderly, of Pa., ex- 
General Master Workman Knights 
of Labor, Henry De H. Waite of - 
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retired army officer and kinsman 
Chief Justice Waite, Mrs.A.D. Leach, 
of ee @ stenographer, J. H. 
& Zuver, of Michigan, a farmer’s son 
Ww. Ga. Bossy of Michigan, a schoo 
teacher, J. M. Boyer, of Ohio, a drug- 
st, W. L Vawter of Oregon, a ker, 
bert McCrory, of Ohio, a county 
foreman of the 
U. P. R’y. Shops, tah, and hundreds 
law with us 
mail, and are now practicing suc- 
cessfully. The story of their success 
and how you can accomplish the fF 
same results is told in a handsome 
catalogue and a unique book of four 
\ hundred testimonials, from every 
State and every class, sent you free 
on your request. Address 


The Sprague Correspondence Schoo! of Law, 
) Department L, DETROIT MICHIGAN. 
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A Floating Hotel 


with all its comforts and conve- 
niences, but with none of its cares, 
is practically offered in a restful 
summer trip to see the grandest 
scenery in far-away places. To the 


Land of the Midnight San 
and Russia 


The steamship “ OHIO,”’ the largest, finest, and only 
strictly pleasure steamer in the world, will leave New 
York June 27 for a 60 days’ trip to Russia, Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and the Midnight Sun,’ 
stopping at Bodo, Norway, August 8, to witness the 
total eclipse of the sun. An ideal summer tour to 
countries heretofore comparatively inaccessible, at a 
cost of $475 and upwards, conditional upon the rooms 
oceupied. The cruise will be strictly first class. No 
freight, steerage, or second class. 
should be made, as party is limited. 

Presbyterian pilgrimages, sailing June 6 and July 1, 
visiting Great Britain, Germany, Italy, France, 
“four-in-hand coaching tour” through Switzerland,’ 
Rate, $470 to $495. Send for program. ; 


The Thomas Foreign Tourist Co, 
1715 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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‘DO NOT STAMMER 


The Philade! hia Institute for the cure of stammer 
ing, stuttering, and all impediments in Can 
refer to John D. Wattles & Do. pass 

Sunday School Times, Send for 4 page book to 1938 
Spring Garden Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. Kpwin & 
JouNSTON, Principal and Founder. ‘Established 1884, 





An open and wide door of usefulness awaits some 
of our best men and women in the “ new profession” 
—Sunday-school work. THE SCHOOL FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS, Springfield, Mass. 
is alse making a tour of the colleges in search of 
recruits. Send for catalog. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
ILLISTON Seminary. Academy for 
Prepares for any college or scientific schoo 
Fully equ'‘pped laboratories in chemistry, physics # 
biology for training for medical schools. h year 
opens Sept. 10, 1896. WM. GALLAGHER, Ph.D., Prin. 


POSSE GYMNASIUM 


Eighth year begins Wed., Sept. 16. Normal courses 
of two and three years. For further information, ad- 
dress Posse Gymnasium, 23 Irvington Street, Boston. 
- A thorough and practical 
STUDY. besinesseducatio in book- 

keeping, shorthand, etc., given by MAIL at 


i's low es. Catalog free: trial leeson, 
loc. BRYA STRATTON 10 College Bidg. Buffalo.N.¥. 

















The Leading & You WoOmEN 
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HORTHAND BY MAIL. Complete course. 
Beautiful catalogue and first lesson free. Write 
PoTTs SHORTHAND COLLEGE, WI!liamsport, Pa. 


The CAMBRIDGE for Girls, Advantages of Boston; 
comforts of home. Wirector 
SCHOOL Mx. ARTHUR GILMAX, Cambridge, Mass. 
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© horse flesh who bought agoos> ** ride on.” Don’t 
take ordinary soaps for hovse-cleaning. 
is the proper thing. Try a cake of it. Common 
soap. fails t to accomplish satisfactory results in 
me and labor, which more than 
in cost. Practical people will find 
Gleaning and scouring. All grocers sell it, No. 24 
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BE THE 
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j other. 
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‘These prices also cover cost of mailing. 
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An opportunity like this needs prompt 
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Only the Best is good enough.” 


The Board of Publication tries to make the 


Westminster Series, edited by Rev. J. R.-Miller, D.D. 
the Very Best in the world 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent, 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
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not already using this series of lesson helps and 
11 do well to send for a sample set for examination 


1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, P Pe. 
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F YOU DON’T KNOW, ask the prac 
tical, responsible painter — ask anyone 
whose business it is to know —and he 

will tell you to use Pure White Lead and 
Pure Linseed Oil. They make the best and 
most durable paint. To be sure of getting 


Pure White Lead 


examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
For colors use the Nationat Leap Co.’s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. No trouble 
to make or match a shade. 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or cqgmbinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint. 

NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 
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THE 


“communion,” 


A Primitive Rite, and its Bearings on Scripture 
Byvr H. CLAY TRUMBULL 


The disclosures of this book throw light on the terminology of Scripture, 
They show what such words as “blood,”’ “life,” “‘life-giving,”’ 
meant at the time of the writing of the Bible; and incidentally 
they show how mistaken have been the modern popular views of those ferms. 
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BLOOD COVENANT 


“ sacrifice,” 


A book of 350 pages (6% 8% inches). 


** A flood of light is poured on the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Lord’s 
Supper. Dr. Trumbull believes his thesis. He argues for it strongly, with wide 
and accurate learning, and with reverent faith. He has written a book that every 
Christian student ought to read—and to re-read.”"— The Examiner. 

Price, $2. 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
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For sale by book- 
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Fit guaranteed, 
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500 other designs 
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Fashion sheets free. 
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buy Copco Soap 4 
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sold at this price. 
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the perfect: soap, is 
purer and better than 

any you have ever 
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dealer to let you 
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THE W. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, 
St. Louis. 
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In strength, lightness, grace, and 4 
elegance of finish and equipment J 
Model .41 Columbia is unap- 4 
proached by any other make. 
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dies are recommended by riders and 
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fort and pleasure. 
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have grown more rapidly in 
popular favor than any others 
because they are sold at a fair 
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NEVER FAIL 

We have always built thoroughly good 
bicycles of the finest material and with 
the most approved form of mechanical 
construction. They are light, grace- 
ful, strong, easy running, highly finished, 
fully guaranteed and the peer of any 
bicycle in the world # # tt tt 
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The Traveling Man knows a good thing. INDIANS BICYCLE Co. 
He uses Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copy- 
. : Eastern Wholesale Branch,339 B’way,N.Y. 
ing Book. No press required. All leading thee by mail 
booksellers and stationers sell them. ° J 
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